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TOMAS COSTELLOE AND O’ROURKE'’S WIFE 


Ee manuscript H. 5. 9 in the library of Trinity College is a 

small paper volume, now in a somewhat dilapidated condition. 
It was written, about the year 1684, by Turlough O'Reilly and 
other scribes of the same family: the place of writing is not men- 
tioned, but it would no doubt be somewhere in the O’Reilly country 
of Breifne. The poem here published occupies pages 27—32: it 
is in places not easily legible, and the leaf containing pp. 31—2 
is loose and frayed at the edges, and too fragile to endure binding. 
I have not found elsewhere any second copy, so that is seems a 
pity not to rescue the poem, with the loves of this unhappy lady, 
from perishing forgotten. 

There is evidence to show that Tomas Costelloe was a real 
personage. The clan to which he belonged has given its name to 
one of the baronies of Mayo, and its branches fill a page or two in 
the genealogical compilations of Duald MacFirbis and Cuchoigcriche 
O’Clery. Tomas is not to be found in O’Clery’s pedigrees, but in 
MacFirbis’ book there is the following stemma. I quote from the 
R. I. A. copy of Lord Roden’s MS, p. 827: 

‘Tomas, Dubhaltach céoch, Eamonn dubh, a Dominican friar, 
and Calbhach dé, children of Sitrtan buidhe, son of Dubhaltach 
cdoch, (who was brother to Emonn dubh), son of Sitrtan bucdhe, son 
of Seaan, son of Bhaitér, son of Emonn an mhachatre’. 

The Tomas of our poem is addressed as son of Siurtdn bauddhe 
and grandson of Dubhaltach, so we may identify him with MacFirbis’ 
Tomas: and as MacFirbis starts from the living representative of 
the family, Tomas must have been living when MacFirbis compiled 
his work, in 1650. 

In the poem, Tomas is appealed to as being himself a poet, 
but I have not found any reference to him in O’Curry or O’Reilly: 
the invaluable indices of the Royal Irish Academy mention him 
only as the author of a fragment of verse in a Stowe MS. F. v. 3, 
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addressed to a certain Tadhg O’Rourke. The list of poets in 
Meyer’s Primer of Metrics gives ‘Tomas /didir Coisdealbhach, 
17th century’, but no authority is quoted. The eognomen shows, 
however, that the poet was identified with that Tomas /édir, the 
hero of Roscommon folk-lore, who is so picturesquely described 
in Douglas Hyde’s Love Songs of Connaught, p. 47 sg. 

His rival I cannot identify with certainty. In Cuchoigcriche 
O’Clery’s genealogical work, of which the Royal Irish Academy 
possesses both the original autograph, (classed 23 D17), and a 
copy, 23 G6, there are found, among the O’Rourke genealogies, 
the pedigrees of two men bearing the name Aodh son of Brian. 
These two pedigrees however are not in the original script of 
the compiler, but are added later, possibly by himself, more pro- 
bably by another member of the O’Clery family, They run as 
follows: 

(1) Aodh, Tadhg, Totrrdhealbhach .. clann Briain dig mete 
Briain meic Briain ballaigh, etc. The second Brian here named 
is the well-known Brian na murtha who was hanged in 15q1: his 
son Brian dg, also called Brian na samhthach, died in 1604 (FM). 

(2) Aodh, Tadhg, clann Briain metic Aedha éice meic Aedha gailda 
metic Briain ballaigh, etc. This second Aodh son of Brian was by 
one generation junior to the former: either or both might, so far 
as our data go, have been living and married about the time of 
Tomas Costelloe. 


Féuch féin an obair-si, a Aodh, 

a mhic Bhriain, a bhlath fhionn-chraobh, 
a ghéucc amhra, is Uaisle d’fhas, 

sa n-Uair-se tharla ar Thomas. 


5 Luathaigh ort, ainic misi, 
ma ta tu lér ttairisi: 
ag so siodh-ruire briaigh Bhreagh 
taibh dom fhior-ghuidhe ds {siol. 


A mheic Bhriain, a bhrath m’éiccsi, 
10 ma’s dith leat mo leithéid-si, 

dom chabhair, a chaomh-shlat ghraidh, 

labhair re sdor-mhac Sitrtdin. 


4 uair st MS, ’ bhr7 MS. 
° brat MS, I adopt Miss Knott’s suggestion. 10 leithétit sz Ms. 


On an O'Rourke’ wife ravished by Dermot in the lime of 
Henry I, see Secreta Secretorum, p. 82 F See abe 
Cambrensis 
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The leading motive of the poem is the conflict between the 
lady’s loyalty to her husband, and her weakness for her lover. 
The latter’s prevailing influence is ascribed to the arts of sorcery: 
he is therefore compared to Manannan, to Oengus of Brug na 
Boinne, to Finnbarr and to Sigmall, the grandson of Midir of Bri 
Leith. The last name, again, accounts for the reference to druach 
Greg in line 7: Bri Leith is the famous fairy hill in Roscommon. 
The name ‘Manannan of Mur Logha’ is perhaps chosen because 
Shabh Logha (or Lugha) was a stronghold of the Costelloes: see 
Four Masters 11. 547, 637. As to Finnbarr of Cnoc Meadha Siuil, 
see O’Donovan’s note to FM V 1733, and Fr. MacErlean’s edition 
or ©) Bruadair, I: 42. 

It seems to be implied throughout the poem that O’Rourke 
is away from home at the wars, and that Tomas, instead of fighting 
under his standard, has stolen home to make love to his wife. 

The condition of the manuscript makes it difficult to be sure 
of marks of aspiration and quantity: I have therefore supplied 
these uniformly, to the best of my judgment. The ordinary con- 
tractions and suspensions are expanded silently, unless there is 
any shade of doubt as to the scribe’s intention. His spelling has 
_ been altered here and there, in order to mark the rhyme: such 
alterations, and all other corrections are recorded in the notes. 

I am indebted to Dr. Bergin for much help, and to Miss 
E. Knott for many valuable suggestions. 


O Aodh son of Brian, flower of fair boughs 

O glorious branch, tallest of growth, 

see for thyself these doings that Tomas Costello 
has newly found to his hand! 


Come quick and deliver me, 

if thou art one for me to trust: 

here comes the wizard from the marge of Bri, 
wooing me in whispers to desert thee. 


O son of Brian, mark of my verse, 
if thou art loth to lose the like of me, 
to succour me, fair sapling beloved, 
speak with the proud son of Siurtan. 


A* 
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Innis dd, le gcur na cenn, 
nach mér d’éiccsibh na h-Eirenn, 

15 mur ghné sheisi 6 chraoibh Charadh, 
meisi dhdoibh do dhednughadh. 


Ar mo thi an trath-sa 6 tharla 

mealtdir an uird ealadhna, 

biodh go ngeallfadh sé mur sin 
20 nach meallfadh mé, na measaigh. 


Da measda, ni measdar leam 
gaduighe fhileadh Eireann, 
béd-leomhan do thuar mo thoil 
nach éigneochadh tam mh’dontaidh. 


25 Da mealltdoi ar aoi n-annsa, 
na haith, a Aodh, oram-sa: 
le brath soibheart chuaine Cuinn 
toighiocht taidhe ni fhédaim. 


Minic ticc ar ti ar mbréugtha 
30 Tomas a ttlacht tathmheélta, 
do cheilt ar saoir-eachtra sonn, 
a mbeirt dhraoidheachta um dhochum. 


Minic ticc athaidh oile 
le m’ais, d’eitil sheabhcaidhe, 

35 a measg caigh d’fhiadach mh’annsa 
‘na ghruagach caidh chugam-sa. 


Mur mhnaoi thaidhe a ttuighin m’fhir 

minic tice sé d’ar soighin 

le briocht driadh, le diamhair ndan, 
40 dom iarraidh Gam ar élddh. 


Tice a ndeilbh dhdonna dhuine, 
ticc fos a ffoirm shiodhuighe, 
tice Uair a n-ionnus taidhbhsi: 
cionnus taidh dofhanfainn-si ? 


** Read perhaps le cur ’na chenn, but the sense of the stanza is doubtful. 
14 na h- om. MS. 


‘eae : 
\ séist MS. Cara na dttath in Roscommon may be the place intended. 
gh 

¢ sa MS, 2 meas2 ... meas2r MS. *4 “atm MS, 
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Send to 


him and tell him, 


that it is but right for Eriu’s poets, — 
as a favour from the Branch of Cara — 
to suffer me to be yours. 


Now that he is hot upon my track, 

this beguiler of the bardic tribe, 

though he should pledge his word, even so 
think not that he would not beguile me. 


Though thou believe it, I believe not 
that this thief among Eriu’s poets, 


this froward lion that has won my liking, 


would not ravish my consent. 


If through softness of heart 
the fords were forced against me 


by that martial hope of Conn’s war-hounds, 


escape him I could not. 


Often comes Tomas, seeking to betray me, 
clad in open guise, 
approaching me in druid’s robes 
to cloak his bold venture. 


Often comes he, other while, 


chasing me, stooping like a falcon 
to snatch my heart under the eyes of all, 
seeking me, an enchanter in holy seeming. 


Often he comes in my husband’s dress 


accosting me, as I were a wanton, 
with druid spells and mystic verses, 
urging me to flee with him. 


He comes in shape of mortal man, 


he comes again in fairy form, 


he comes sometimes in fashion like a wraith: 


— how should I avoid him? 
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25 
30 
32 
35 
40 


do MS. hazth Ms. 


uathmhélta = 
adhéchum MS. 
chdich MSs. 
ywaim MS. 


dibélta (Miss Knott) 
33 ath~ MS. 
31 m9 thaidhe MS. 
42 froirm MS. 


The rendering is due to Miss Knott. 


3t sdoreachtra MS, 
34 ynais MS. 
39 diamar Ms. 
44 adfanfuinnst MS. 
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45 A gceéin ar chogadh Clann Néill 
gluaister Is cuid dom chaithréim : 
sinn ar digh, derbhtha dhe, 

a nddigh go meallfa mise. 


At eccosg-sa, a Aodh ui Ruairc, 
50 minic ticc sonn ar sdor-chuairt 

draig citin-tldith, dr doilghe dul, 

oighre Siurtain d’ar siabhradh. 


Ticc da theacht ’na Thomas féin 

mo chur sechum ar saobh-chéill, 
55 no gur sguch mh’annsa dha halt, 

dam-sa ni guth a ghluasacht. 


: Muna ffuil inntleacht éigin 
agaib d’fhurtacht m’fhoiréigin, 
a sheisi, a shengadh ar ngraidh, 
60 do mealladh meisi, a mhacaimh. 


Mh’iomlad eadraibh nior fhéd sinn: 

do tshearc-sa, a Aodh, um inntinn: 
; ar aoi gur hiarnadh na tshas 

dom shiabhradh atdoi Tomas. 


65 Da mbeth sochar ruibh a radh, 
coisg dhinn, a dhegh-mhic Siurtain, 
a run caigh, gan chld4on n-irsi, 
na crdidh Aodh fam aithghin-si. 


A Thomais, a thocht mheanmnach, 
70 a bhraighe ghill Ghoisdealbhach, 

sguir dhinn, ni fheallam ar bfear, 

sin ar mhealladh na maighdion. 


*8 7s MS. Read perhaps zs, or else ets. Cf. 26. 

‘7 This line wants a syllable and the sense is obscure to me. Bergin 
suggests sinzdhk. Miss Knott supposes that Tomas is paying court to a girl, 
to cloak his real purpose. Cf. 72. 

48 meallf~ mist Ms, “9 @ not in MS. 51 chitintlaith Ms. 

53 Literally ‘It comes of his coming as Thomas himself’. 

°8 Perhaps we should read @ gitasacht, (referring to azmsa), punctuating 
after sdobh-chéill. Or a ghhiasacht may mean ‘his way of moving’; Can I 
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Far away men march to the wars of Clanna Néill, 
but ’tis all part of my conquest: 

he seeks out a maiden, to make surer, 

in hope that he will deceive me. 


In thy semblance, Aodh ORuairc, 

often comes he here in state, 

Siurtan’s heir, to bedazzle me, 

like a dragon tame and meek, hard to escape. 


When Tomas comes in his proper person, 
it puts me from my sober sense, 

till my heart leaves its wonted place: 

his journeyings are no fault of mine. 


Except ye have some device 

to shield me from his mastery, 

O darling that my heart pines for, 
I am undone, my dear! 


I could not sway between you both: 
thy love, Aodh, dwells in my soul; 
yet since it is prisoned’ in its cage 
Tomas is bewitching me. 


Let me be, brave son of Sitrtan — 

did it but avail with thee to say so! 

thou sweet-heart of all women, pervert not my faith, 
vex not Aodh for such as me! 


O Tomas, proud of bearing, 

O pledge of the Costellos’ troth! 

leave me alone, I will not cheat my husband: 
away, and flatter the maidens! 


help it if his bearing is irresistible? For ni guth see Meyer’s Cath Finntragha, 
glossary. 80 misz MS, 61 tomhlad MS. 

63 Riarnadh seems formed from zarnaigh chains, (or zarna ‘a chain of 
thread’, Dinneen). Read za sds: sds is used elsewhere of the body as the soul’s 
cage, (Wi.). Aodh has power over his wife’s soul, Tomas over her bodily 


passions. 
— Cc 
87 catch MS. 89 mmn MS. 


75 


80 


85 


gO 


95 


100 
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Ni hionann mé is mna malla 
mhealltaoi, a dig andana, 

mo shiabhradh ni ddigh dhuit-si, 
a ghrian-ghal shdimh ‘shamhraid-si. 


Na creid cach, ni meirdreach mé, 
6g fuarus fios mo chéile: 

fada 6 tharla Aodh orm-sa, 
h’abhra na claon chugam-sa. 


Bhur bfé fia, ni fearrde dhuit, 
aithnim tha d’aimhdhedin th’iomluitt: 
a bhraduire, na mill mé, 

fill, a ghaduighe an ghaire, 


Coscc th’alguis aim ni bfhuighe, 
a bhradin, a bhréccuire: 

led huaisli nd meraigh me, 
buail-si um cheanuibh gach criche. 


A shaor-mhic Shitirtain bhuidhe, 

a bhlath choilleadh cumhraidhe, 

ar ghaol, ar chrodh, no ar choimsi, 
dol 6 Aodh ni fhédaim-si. 


Ar n-donta 6 nach tair tusa 

crum ar do cheird dhuthchusa, 
moruigh brigh an chraoi-si Chuinn, 
a Naoisi 6 n-Ir ar fhoghluim. 


A Mhanannain mhtir Logha, 

a Oenghus an fhior-bhrogha, 

a Shiodhmhaill na cceard ccuimsi, 
a Fhionnbhairr chealg cugairsi. 


7 Read perhaps é6gh ‘virgin’. 
7° Ms has Zomas expunct with Aodh above. 
81 See Irische Texte Iv glossary s. v. feth fiada. 


82 tomhluztt Ms, 85 mf not in MS, 


88 bhreccuire Ms. 


*7 huaisle Ms. °8 ch7usbh Ms, I give ORahilly’s rendering. 
92 uatr MS. % see Dinneen, s. v, c7é (1). 
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I am not like one of the easy women 
for thee to betray, O youth overbold! 
hope not to bedazzle me, 

thou soft sun-glow of summer-tide! 


Heed not what they say, no light-o’-love am I: 
a girl I first knew my mate: 

tis long since Aodh first met me, 

— send no slant looks at me! 


Your magic mist will not avail — 
I know thee, despite thy changes: 
do not ruin me, thou robber! 
turn again, O thief of joy! 


Ease for thy craving shalt thou not get of me, 
thou little thief, thou hypocrite! 

dazzle me not with thy high birth! 

begone, take the spoil of every country. 


Noble son of Siurtan duzdhe, 

flower of the fragrant wood! 

not for rank, nor substance, nor state, 
could I part from Aodh. 


Since thou hast not won my consent, 

betake thee to thy proper trade: 

increase the might of this Fold of Conn, 

thou that in breeding art the Naoise of It’s line! 


O Manannan of Lugh’s rampart, 
O Oenghus of the very Brugh, 
O Sighmhall of the seemly arts, 
O Finnbharr cunning in craft! 


99 ccéard MS. 

100 The Ms has a fhionnbharr nam cealg ...: the nam is half deleted: 
of the last word, which should be a trisyllable, only traces are visible, but the 
first two letters were probably ge (= cug) and the last two sz. I have adopted 
Bergin’s suggestion; see Meyer’s Contributions, s. v. cocorse. 
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A eagna Chorbmaic i Chuinn, 

a fhaith-chiall oighre Chumhaill, 
a sheinm cor, a cherd Ghuaire, 
a fherge Con na Crdobhruaidhe. 


105 A thuairgnidh choitchinn chatha, 
a mhéduighthdir mhor-ratha, 
a linn na n-uile ana, 
a chinn uidhe an engnamha. 


A chrann sesmhach sedil troide, 
110. a run diobhuigh dhochroide, 

a bhricht buinne, a bhedhg nimhe, 

a fherce thuinne tairpidhe. 


A theanchuir ghriosaighi an ghraidh, 
a ghlor le mbréuccthar ban-dail, 

115 a phosd gaidh chagaidh d’ibh Cuinn, 
ma taim agaibh, ni admhaim. 


A Thomais, d’aithle m’ionnlaigh, 
a chuingidh chra Ghoisdealbhaigh, 
ata ar ccridhe da radh rinn 

120 do ghradh dibhe, dha n-ibhinn. 


Mo bhennacht leat 6m 1lan-toil, 

a dhegh-ua dil Dubhaltaigh, 

a bhuidh bharr-ghlain, na bréce mé, 
na damnaigh d’éd ar n-didh-ne. 


125 Sgarthain so, gidh tuar tuirsi, 
ag so Aodh dom fhéchain-si: 
luathaigh thoram, truagh an aire, 
mo nuar, oram na hamhaire. 


Féuch fein an obair-st, a Aodh. 


103 chérd Guaire MS. 105 choitch7 ka Ms. 
108 a nengnamha MS. Literally ‘O journey’s end of prowess’. 
110 do chroidhe Ms. Literally ‘O purpose of destroying of oppression’. 
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wisdom of Cormac ua Cuinn, 
second-sight of Cumhall’s heir, 

music of melodies, open hand of Guaire, 
fury of the Red-Branch Hound! 


smiter unsparing in battle, 

lavish giver of largesse, 

fountain of all riches, 

master unexcelled at sword-play! 


steady mast of the sail of battle, 
temper to strike down oppression, 
bursting billow, deadly spring, 
fury of the massive wave! 


stirrer of the hot coals of love, 

voice that beguilest womankind, 

prop of battle for the children of Conn! 
if I be yours, yet I own it not. 


Cll Om OeOrOne ¥O,O7O.O) OOO. © 


O Tomas, after all my chiding, 

O champion of the blood of Costello! 
my heart keeps telling me, 

if I would drink, to drink of thy love. 


My blessing go with thee, with all my heart, 
dear grandson of Dubhaltach! 

O bright-haired darling, do not betray me, 
in envy blast not our happiness! 


Here we part, though it bode sorrow, 
here comes Aodh to visit me: 
hasten by me — alas the need! 

woe is me! look not my way! 


E. J. GWYNN 


115 cogaidh MS. 116 adbhaim MS. 
117 Monni~ Ms: I adopt Miss Knott’s correction (O.-Ir. ézd/ach). 
119 ccroidhe MS. 124 gidh = ddh with palatalisation (Bergin). 
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maidir le, mar le 


(lis phrase maidir le or mar le is used in the Irish of Munster 
and of South Connacht. Two meanings are to be distinguished: 

(1) ‘As for’, ‘as far as x is concerned’, introducing and 
emphasising a particular subject or phase of a subject, and for the 
time being limiting the discussion to it. The earliest examples I 
have noted occur in ‘An Sotach ’s a Mhathair’ (South Galway; 
early 19th cent.): Maidir le pésadh ts gné ré-dhaor é, ‘as for marriage, 
that is too expensive a business’ (cf. Hyde’s Religious Songs, 
Ir. 308; other exx. pp. 298, 300). ' 

Maidir le in this sense is found at the present day in Galway 
and throughout most of Munster. Canon O’Leary, however, does 
not employ it, for, as he has told me, he very seldom heard the 
phrase in his native district. Alternative expressions in this sense 
are 2 dtaobh1 and 7 dbpdirt,2 both of them common in W. Munster. 
Other modern equivalents may here be mentioned, viz. czrsai,3 
used in Mayo; 7 dtaca de, used in Donegal; ar sgath, Gallagher's 
Sermons (ed. 1752, pp. 47, 85); cdéts, Sean O Neachtain (Stair 
E, Ui Chléire, Il. 2473,-2562); ¢ gcds, Lomnochtan (p. 7), Bodach an 
Chota Lachtna; a dtimcheall, Carswell (p. 174). Scottish Gaelic 
uses air son in this sense. 

In the Beara district mar le appears to be the prevailing form. 
Thus mar leis an atteann so, ‘as for this furze’, An Sgoruigheacht, 


1 Cf., for literary usage, zm thaobhsa nt méan liom a mbarra[dh], ‘for 
myself, I don’t intend to stop them’, O Bruadair m1. 258. Do thaobh is similarly 
used in the Book of Clanranald, Rel. Celt. 1m. pp. 170, 182. 

* Compare the Welsh o van used in the same sense. In O. Ir. @ rainn 
and ar chutt mean ‘as regards’, but they are not found in the introductory 
use (beginning a sentence, like English ‘as for’) with which I am here con- 
cerned, 


* Compare the well-known use of zomthzisa and ddla in narrative in the 
literature, 


12 
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p. 15. So the following exx. among others in ‘Sgeulaidheacht 
Chuige Mumhan’ (1895): acht mar leis an bpréachdinin de, do ghread 
sé air etc., p.57; mar le Donnchadh bocht, do thaosgfd allus de, 
p- 96; nt fheadar go deimhin a ndeaghadar ... agus 1s ré-chuma 
liom leis, mar lets sin de, p. 66, ‘I don’t know ... and, for that 
matter, I don’t care’. Here mar lets sin de =’na thaobh san de. 

A slightly different usage is seen in the following from Seandtn’s 
‘Robinson Crusdé’, p. 1: do thug m’athair tabhairt suas maith go leor 
orm, mar le teagasg ar a theinntedn féin, translated (p. 264) “as far 
as home education went”.2 But in strictness (see next par.) the 
Irish means rather: ‘My father gave me a home education which 
was good enough in its way’. 

While Canon O’Leary does not employ mazdir le, ‘as for’, he 
uses the variant mar /e in closely related senses. Thus: Js fa/r- 
bhighe ... don duine gan mérdn séldis a bheith aige ar an saoghal 
so, mar le sélas corpartha go mér mér, Aithris ar Ch. 41, “quod 
homo non habeat multas consolationes in hac vita, secundum 
carnem praecipue”. Bhi an aimsir go holc.mar le haimsir gheimh- 
ridh féin, An Craos-deamhan 19, ‘the weather was cold, even for 
winter’, In Kerry mazdiy le is used in such sentences as these. 
Thus: Maidir le fear nér chuaig ar sgoil riamh, té foghluim mhaith 
air, Corcaguiny, ‘For a man who never went to school, he is well 
educated’. Mardr le fear gan goile, ni’?l Aodh a déanamh go hole, 
Beirt Fhear 6’n dTuaith 152, “For a man without an appetite, 
Hugh is not doing badly”. 

_ (2) A second meaning of mazdir le is ‘along with, as well as’. 
It is still living in this sense in W. Kerry (Blasket I.), where in 


1 The use of partitive de in such constructions is to be noted; it is 
most frequent in cases in which a pronoun, not a noun, is introduced. 
Exx. are: im thaobh-sa dhe, im pdirt-se dhe, and chéimh fada lem chuid-se 
dhe, W. Munster; maidir lem chuid-se dhe, Sheehan’s ‘Ladhar den Lus Mor’ 
Pp. 39; mo chutdse dhe, Molloy, Luc. Fid. 245; zm chds-sa dhe sin, Bodach 
an Chota Lachtna, ed. Pearse, p. 9, = am chds féin de sin ed, O’ Daly, Sell- 
Instruction, 1871, p. 47. All these mean ‘as for me, for my part, as far as I 
am concerned’. So Sc. Gael. air mo shon-sa dheth and atr son mo chodach-sa 
dheth. Cf., for Donegal, 7 dtaca le hdthas de, Sharkey’s ‘Ceol na vEan’ p. 43. 

2 Canon O’Leary told me that if he were translating this phrase he would 
render ‘as far as’ by chomh fada le, not by mar le, Cf. déanfadsa rud ort 
chémh fada le m’ dhithol, ‘as far as I possibly can ?, O’Leary’s Lucian, This 
suse Of chomh fada le (or agus) is doubtless in imitation of the English ‘as 
far as’, but it is now well established, 
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addition to meaning ‘as for’ it is used with the force of chémh 
maith le. 1 have noted no example from present-day writers, but 
have met it in some MS. texts. Thus: do curiog céad fear an 
gach dit diobh madir le haos cedil agus arrifidhe [leg. airfide], Ceis. 
Inghine Guil in 23 C 26 pt. 2 p. 26 (written in W. Munster, 1770). 
Séada suirighe @fhéghail 6 bhainrtoghain an uabhair, agus 6 gach 
mnaot eile matdir lé’, 1. T. Soc. 1. p. 6. 

Maidir le is not given in any dictionary save Dinneen’s (s. v. 
madair); it appears to have been noted for the first time in print 
by O’Growney (Gael. J. no. 31, p. 104). As to its origin, it stands, 
I have little doubt, for madh do leith re, lit. ‘if it be with regard 
to’. Cf. mdd [leg. mad] ileth imorro fri muintir nimi, ni cluinter 
din gdrb-thoraind sin acht lanbec do rédith, Ir. Texte I. 179, 1. 
‘But as regards the inhabitants of heaven, only very little is heard 
(by them)’ etc. Madh, ‘if it be’, usually followed by zmmorro, is 
frequent in Mid. Ir. in the sense of ‘as regards’, e. g. mad metse 
immurro (with orthographical variations), ‘as for me’, Tog. Tr. 
(H. 2. 17) 1. 127, Hib. Min. 66, C. Cath. Il. 5110, 5157.1 I cannot 
at the moment quote an instance of do “ith re, ‘in regard to’, but 
we have not only the Mid. Ir. @/-deth fri but also the Mod. Ir. do 
leith (c. gen.) with the same signification. adh do leith re would 
be reduced in speech, even in the Mid. Ir. period, to ma do kh re; 
and when the phrase had become stereotyped and its component 
parts forgotten, the accent would be liable to be shifted back, 
giving *madoil(e) re, which with metathesis of 7 and + would give 
madair le or matdir le. 

The alternative form, mar /e, is probably directly descended 
from the M.I. mad ¢ Ueth fri which I have quoted above. This 
would similarly give *mazl(e) re in Mod.1, whence by metathesis 
mair le or mar le. 

The use of maidir Je in its second and rarer sense, ‘along 
with’, is doubtless to be explained as a popular substitution for 
the literary maille le (< im a ile fri), which otherwise seems to 
have become obsolete in present-day Irish. In Cuirt an Mh. Oidhche, 
1. 333, maille le rhymes with arthana, showing that the accent was 
on the first syllable. The M.I. use of mazZle prepositionally (without 
fri or re following) would seem to show that this shifting of the 


? gidh, ‘though it be’, was similarly used, e. g. gtd meist, ‘as for me’, 
Hib, Min, 83; céd messe, Mesca Ulad p. 10, 
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accent had already taken place at a much earlier period. Cf. 
maulis na cendaibh so, Fierabras, RC. xtx. p. 1363; maille n-a c[h]om- 
panachabh, ibid. p.118; as contrasted with madle risna barunaibh, 


ibid. p. 132. Addenda, p. IS, 


eachlach urlair 


In one of the poems in Ac. na Senérach the following quatrain 
occurs (ed. Stokes, ll. 586—7): 
Da trian do mhine re mndibh 
is re hechlachuib urlair; 


re haes dana dénta duan, 
narbhat dian re daescarshluagh. 


O'Grady (SG. 1.115) renders echlachuib urldir here by “creepers 
on the floor [z. ¢. little children]”. Stokes (p. 277) renders the 
phrase literally by “messengers on the floor”, and quotes O’Grady’s 
explanation. The phrase also occurs in the Glenmasan MS., Celtic 
Rev. 11. 32: mo mogaid agus mechlacha urlair, translated by Mackinnon 
“my slaves and my little children”. Another instance occurs in 
Cath Finntraga (ed. Meyer, 1. 639): zs zmdha tatsteallach sibhail 7 
echlach urrlair o ingeanaibh righ 7 rofhlatha Eirenn ag feitheam do 
comlann [leg. chomlarnn]. Here Meyer renders echlach urrlair as 
“horseman” simply; but O’Grady (Phil. Soc. Trans. 1885—7, 
p- 647) explains it as “a mounted messenger belonging to the 
teaghlach (household) ”. 

\This last explanation of the phrase comes nearest, I think, to 
the correct one. The word echlach, though derived from ech, means 
little more than ‘messenger’, and, in later times at least, it came 
to be nearly synonymous with gzod/a, ‘servant, attendant’. Cf. ro 
bhédar triar eachlach, .t. gtollaidhe, aco, Oss. Soc. 111. 126. Hence 
eachlacha urldiy == ‘household servants, menials’. For: this use of 
urléry cf. ‘Penates’ rendered by Begly (53tb) dé drldir, i. €. 
household gods; a@ riocht gésda né sbrid-trldir, ‘in the shape of a 
ghost or family spirit’, D. do Barra’s Corraghliocas na mBan; and 
the present-day Jadste urldir, ‘lay baptism’, i. e. baptism performed 
at home (and by a layman) in case of emergency. 

The expression eachlach urldir has also survived in folk-tales, 
though in a corrupted form. For Ireland I have only one example, 
namely in Eachtra Ghiolla an Fhiugha, a folk-tale which was given 
literary form something over a century ago: zonnus gurab la fleadh 
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nd mar do bhi fear nd buidheann chum a chaithte, de ghadhair, 
de mhnd, de choiledin agus d’athalaisg 1 urldir (ITS. 1. pp.6—8). In 
Scottish folktales the name is applied, in a variety of forms, to 
“a very wicked sort of witch” who helps the cruel stepmother to do 
away with her stepchildren.2 This witch is called eachrats-urlair 
in folktales recorded by J. G. Campbell (Celtic Rev. v1. 364; Scottish 
Celtic Review, 1881, p. 67); eachrais ulair in a tale in Trans. Inv. 
Gael. Soc. xiv. 143; eachalair (and eachlaraiche) urlair in a tale 
from J. F. Campbell’s collection, pub. in ‘An Sgeulaiche’, 111. 65 sq. 
The Scottish eachrais urlair has been translated by J.G. Campbell 
as “Trouble-the-house, Z¢. ‘confusion of the floor’”. In this form 
of the phrase eachlach has been assimilated to the Sc. eachrazs, 
‘confusion, disturbance’, which is doubtless to be equated with 
the M. I. echrazs ‘a sally’ (Stokes, Cath Cath., g. v. for reff.), ‘a rapid 
movement’ in a fight (Eriu vill. p.61 and p.44w). The alternative 
form eachalair urlair is probably the origin of Macalpine’s eachlair 
‘a brutish fellow’. Cf. also Dinneen’s eachlais ‘a lazy slovenly 
woman, a slattern (used also of a man)’, which is probably due 
similarly to an Irish corruption of the same phrase (cf. the Irish 
form athalaisg, supra). 
The degradation of meaning which eachlach urldir, originally 
‘a menial servant’, has undergone in Scottish Gaelic particularly, 
is paralleled not only by the history of such English words as 
villain, boor, knave and churl, but also by such native words as 
amhas, ‘a hired soldier’, which in popular use has come to mean 
‘a fierce, cruel man’, and M. I. aithech, ‘a plebeian’, which has 
given the Mod. Ir. (/)athach, ‘a giant’. 


Oddone, p.95. 
bunoc 


= 
Bunéc, ‘a baby’, is unknown to dictionaries previous to 
O’Donovan’s Supplement to O'Reilly. The word is confined to 


1 For ¢hl < chi cf. the spelling et#/ach in the Laud 610 version of 
Ac, Sen., passim, Cf. also bathlach (Sc. balach) << M.I. bachlach; n. pl. is 
already bathlaich in Laud 610 (Ac. Sen. 1. 3795). 

2 Cf. J. G. Campbell, ‘Superstitions of the Scottish Highlands’, p. 282. 

8 In corresponding Irish folktales the woman who helps the stepmother 
is called simply a “hen-wife” (cf. Larminie’s West Irish Folk-tales, Pp: 1793 
Curtin’s Hero Tales of I., p.94), in Irish cazlleach na gcearc (Irisl. M. Nuadhad, 
1910, p. 35). In J. F. Campbell’s tale in ‘An Sgeulaiche’ both the cailleach 
nan cearc and the eachalair wrlazr are introduced, and both help the stepmother, 
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Southern Irish. In Kilkenny (O’Donovan) and Waterford (Sheehan) 
it becomes éunzc, with the change, regular in those districts, of 
nasal 6 to # In ‘Sgeul. Chuige Mumhan’ (1895, p. 94) it is written 
brénc,’ which stands for dndéc; cf. Manx cronk < cnoc. 

The literary exx. I have noted of the word are few, and do 
not go back beyond the 17th cent.; they all belong to Munster. 
First may be mentioned the name of the River Bunoke, which 
flows into the Deel S.-E. of Newcastle, Co. Limerick. This in 
Irish is Bundéc, ‘the infant (river)’, and is so called by D. O Bruadair 
(Bunée chumégach chasta, 1. p.172). In ‘An Bas agus an tOthar’ 
the word is also used: beirim an bunoc [leg. bhundc] 6 dhedl na 
gctoch hom, “the harmless infant from the breast I tear”, ed. 
P. O Briain, 1. 53-2 Other instances are: bunéc ceangailte ts bean an 
tighe bredidhte, Cuirt an Mh. O. 1. 534. Asé mo dhobrén naclh] um 
bandtic do rugadh me araés (sic), 23K 14, p.214. bondic, dat. sg., 
24 A 22, p. 246. 

Some derivations of the word have already been attempted.3 
John MacNeill (Clare I. Survey, 3, p. 38) suggests *bunmhac. Stern 
(ZCP.. v. 336) also derived it from dun; while J. H. Lloyd goes so 
far as to suggest that drdénc is the Spanish dronco. In reality the 
word is no more than a modernized form of the M. I. ban-macc, 
‘a girl-child’. 

In early Irish danmace is masculine, like macc. In the Auraicept 
(ed, Calder, 1. 531) zse zn banmhacsa is given as an example of a 
feminine noun treated as masculine. So nom. plur. is 7 banmaice 
or in bainmeicc, Fél. Oeng., 2 ed. p. 163. 

Irish, however, particularly in its later stages, shows a strong 
tendency to make compounds consisting of dam- + a masculine 
noun feminine in grammar as in meaning. Thus zmna banchoimded, 
“dominatricis”, Ml. 844; na banamsa, gen., LL 334 e (Contrr.); 
cusin mbandtrebthaig, LB. (Ir. Tex. 1. 48); an bhaintighearna,! Eriu 


1 The dialect in general is that of Béara (S. W. Cork), but the story in 
which bréne occurs was obtained from a Kerryman, 

2 The Eg. 209 version, quoted by O’Grady, B. M. Cat. p. 594, reads 
an t-dg instead of an bhunéc. The version in G. J. 1. p. 66, has an bdhuniic. 

3 Cf. also Meyer Contrr., where dunzic ‘an infant’ is confused with dundc 
‘sackcloth’. The latter word (derived from bun, as barrég is from ag gives 
bundg in Mod. Ir. 

4 In Mod. Ir. bazntighearna sometimes shifts to the nasal aan on 
the analogy of feminines like dearna, comhursa, e. g. baintighurnann (gen.) 
225GE20,2 60) 

B 
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v. 164; an bhainridire, gen. na bainridere, RC. XXIX. pp. 6, 26;.na 
bainimpire, gen., Eriu v.164; nom. an dhannaemh,' B. Col. Chille 274: 
gen. na bannaoimhe, O Cianain, 208, 216: dat. bannactmh (-naeimh, 
-naimh), id. 184, 212, B. Col. Chille 272, 274, Eriu v. 86. In the 
Irish of to-day all dan- compounds would seem to have become 
fem., e. g. daintreach (M.1. bantrebthach); banalira; an bhanleémhan, 
O’Leary, Aesop 11. 32, and even an leémhan bhainean, ibid. 

Hence banmhac, becoming feminine, shifted from the o to the 
a declension, and made gen. *Janmhaice, corresponding to the 
present bundice. According to its etymology éundéc is applicable 
only to a girl-baby, and this too is the meaning Canon O'Leary 
assigns to the word. In most places, however, the word is now 
applied to any baby, irrespective of sex.? 

Bunée might also be written dandc, which is nearer the original ; 
in the South of Ireland both these spellings would be pronounced 
alike, owing to the obscuration of detoned @ when ¢ occurs in 
the accented syllable. The literary danmhac should regularly give 
*banuc. The change of z to é seen in *banic > bande is unusual, 
but is paralleled by Muns. “ondisg < *teantlisg < teagmhais, and 
aragéint < M. I. argumint. 


fluirse; reidhse 


The word /fizrse, meaning ‘abundance, plenty’ and in a secon- 
dary sense (cf. fairsinge) ‘liberality, generosity’, is not given in any 
printed dictionary save Dinneen’s; neither do the MS. dictionaries 
of Tadhg O Neachtain and Peter O’Connell include it. In the 
literature I cannot trace the use of fiizrse (and its deriv. adj. fld- 
arseach) beyond the 18th century. Examples are: dragan cungantach 
fairsing fliirseach, Piaras MacGearailt, 1. 943 (A.D. 1754); don 
Shlaith fhial fhairsing fhulursig, Trompa na bhFlaitheas (1755), 
24 A 18, dedication; go jial farrsing fuluirseach, ibid. p. 320; ts 
gur Ti an sruth 6 ritheann rath is fiiirse, Tomas O Gliosain, Fil. 
na Maighe p. 54; fldirse gach éisc aran linn, Tadhg Gaedhealach (?), 


' Contrast Keating’s treatment of this word as masc., thus gen. dannaoimh, 
For. F. 1. 1. 1795; dat. dan-naomh, TBg. 31 1. 3. 
? A similar extension of meaning has taken place in the word pdiste 


(from Mid. Eng. and Fr. page, ‘a boy’), which nowadays at least is applicable 
to any child, 
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ed. Dinneen 1. 44; fldirse chur chig[h]am do'n arén, Oss. Soc. Vt. 
P74; @ bhuidhean ba fhitirseach ardin (sic), Oss. Soc. ut. p. 234; 
ag sileadh na ndeor go trom fhitrseach, Seanmdiri M. Nuadhad, 11. 
p.126a; féile fhiirse is fairsinge, Eoghan Ruadh, 1. 2265; similarly 
the adj. fiiirseach, ibid. ll. 708, 2928. All these examples are from 
Munster texts, and, so far as I know, the use of fl’rse is confined 
to Southern Irish. 

There can be little doubt that the spelling /irse is a phonetic 
one, owing its existence to the happy accident that the origin of 
the word became forgotten. It stands for */olmhairse, which I 
identify with /olmhaise, ‘fatness’, the r being intercalated under the 
influence of the synonym reimhirse (see below). Peter O’Connell 
explains folmharse thus: “.z. sadll, fatness, plumpness, fleshiness, 
comeliness, gracefulness, likeliness, strength, stoutness, vigour.” 1 
It would thus seem to be a compound of fuzl and mazse. *folmhairse 
would be pronounced /olizrse (the spelling /uliirseach in Tr. na 
bhFlaitheas is significant in this connection); and the detoned first 
syllable would disappear in popular Munster speech, as in c(o)dir, 
{(wlir, p(eijléar, plis (< fallés). 

Dinneen has radhaise and reidhse, ‘abundance, generosity’, with 
an alternative form radhairse; and also the adj. re¢dhseamhail, ‘abun- 
dant’. Previous dictionaries ignore the word. In the literature 
the word can be traced back to the 17th century. Exx. are: gan 
rairse nith (: atdhneasa), O Bruadair 1. 74; reimhrse (rairst MS.), id. 
II. 226; reimhrst (reimhsi MS,), id. ul. 214; radhairse, Eoghan 
Ruadh 1. 99; én do mheadhair’s do radhairsibh mhéra, Séamus 
MacGearailt, 24 B 27 p. 239. As adjective we have radhazrseach, 
Dmd. mac Shéain Bhuidhe p. 43; while the later razghseamhail or 
reidhseamhail appears in Giolla an Fhiugha, I. T.S. 1. pp. 6, 22. 

Radhatrse stands beyond doubt for recmhirse (raimhirse),? an 
abstract formed from reamhar (ramhar), ‘fat, thick’, like daotrse, 
saoirse, maoirse, and M.I. brdthirse, digdirse, from maor, saor etc. 
For the development of meaning cf. “ugh = (1) thick, (2) plentiful. 


1 Under folmhaise O’Reilly quotes an ‘old gloss”, .2. faz//, and Stokes 
(Lis. Lives, p. 392) suggests that P. O’C. has misread this far// as sail. But 
I think that the mistake, if there be one, is rather on O’Reilly’s part. /olm- 
hatse, ‘fatness’, is of course a distinct word from M. I. folmazse, ‘attempt’, 
v.n. of fo-laimur. 

2 For the slender mh cf. the W. Muns. form of the gen, sing. masc. of 
reamhar, vit. rir (XX rimhir < reimhir). 

Bt 
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Like fiirse the use of the word is confined to Munster; the texts 
quoted above are all Munster texts. In West Muns. speech the 
ordinary form of the word is now rardhse, the second 7 having 
been dropped.1 In Waterford, however, the original from in -rse 
is retained (cf. Sheehan, Seanch. na nDéise, p. II1). 


farraid, forraid 


The common Scottish word farraid has as its usual meaning 
‘an enquiry (sud.); enquire (vd.)’. In this sense the word goes 
back to the time of the Dean of Lismore: darrit in reith fa math 
drach, gt hard di neyn dath ylan (= @fharraid an ni fa maith dreach, 
ga haird don [ijnghin dathghlain), Reliq. Celt. 1. p. 22, 1. 2. Other 
exx. will be found ddd. p. 22, |. 10 (derril); p. 26, 1. 1 (darrit). 

Besides meaning ‘to enquire’, farraid also means ‘to visit’ in 
Scottish Gaelic, though the dictionaries ignore this meaning.? 
Examples are: a tha ... cho caoimhneil gad fharraid, Mac Eachainn’s 
Leanmhuinn Chriosta, 1836, p. 171, —= “quae ... clementer visitat”. 
Cuid ga farraid fhéin, ‘some of them visiting her’, Donnchadh 
Ban (ed. Calder), p. 168.2 

Farraid or forruid is also found in Irish, usually in the phrase 
ad’ fhorraid, ‘towards, to’. The only lexicographer to record the 
word is Lhuyd, who has a dh/orraid, ‘towards’, also (p. 430) “nearer 


1 When two 7’s occur close together in the same word one of them is 
liable to be dropped, thus zmmarcraid (imm-fhorcraid) >> Mod. Ir, tomarca; 
tmmorchur > tmochur >> Mod. Ir. tomchar; ceathrar > ceathar in Mayo. 
In the case of reimhi(r)se there may have been the further influence of reimhe, 
‘fatter’ (also ‘fatness’), a synonym, still in use, of the later vezmhre. There 
is a Mid. Ir, rocmse, ‘abundance’, which I have noted only in the Triads (ed. 
Meyer), but the resemblance of this to the present colloquial razdhse can only 
be accidental. 

? Cf. however farail ‘a visit, enquiry for health” given first in the 
H.S. Dict., and there marked as a ‘provincial’ word; it is evidently a local 
form of farraid. 

3 farraid seems to be also used in a third sense, viz. ‘ask for, demand’, 
e.g. Na’m 6’t rachadh mar rium, cha @’fharraid mi stér, Donnch, Ban, ed. 
Calder, 218. This is probably due to the influence of English ask, which 
may mean either ‘enquire’ or ‘request’; but the development of meaning may 
have taken place independently. Cf. O. I. tarmifoich (1) ‘quaerit’, hence 
(2) ‘interrogat’ (RC xrx. 177), whence Mod. I. jiafruighim in latter sense. 


In Mod. I. doirgim has both meanings — ‘enquire’ (with de) and ‘request’ 
(with a7), 
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or hard by”; O’Brien, Shaw and OReilly merely copy Lhuyd, who 
appears to have confused d@’fhorraid, ‘towards’ with a bhf harraid 
‘along with’ (see below). Exx. are: do dbhiadh ar maidin a moch- 
thrath | neac[h] dom fharroid 6 mhnaoi amuigh | dom chaot a ¢ Carroig 
an Chobhiuigh, Sean Mac Céibhionnaigh, Poem-Book of O’Conor 
Don, fo. 14a; teacht dod’ fhorruid-si, ‘to come to you’, Sean 
O Neachtain, Stair E. Ui Chléire, 1. 980; soitheach ... dé gcutrim . 
dhé fhorruid, ‘any vessel I send him’, ibid. 1. 2458; do chuaidh 
--+ do fhoruid a mhnd, ibid. 1.104; do thriall an fhdig Tsaias 
an urraid [= in-a fhorraid], Trompa na bhFlaitheas (Cork, 1755), 
Cathed. Lib. Cork, xu. p. 11; fabhair grddh géar taimst forruid 
[= ag forruid?] mo chderde disle, 23 K 24 p. 70 (Ulster, 1765); 
druid mfarruidsi [== dom fharraid-se] aznnzr, ‘draw near me, maiden’, 
23 O35 p. 194 (Roscommon, c. 1775). 

farraid is also found in Irish in the phrase a bhfarrazd, 
‘along with’, which seems to be a contamination of a bhfarradh 
‘along with’ (O.I. 7 m-arrad) and d’fharraid ‘towards’. it is not 
recognized by the dictionaries, and is generally ‘emended’ by 
editors into ¢ bhfharradh; but it is very common in the modern 
literature of Munster and Connacht. In 18th and 1gth cent. Munster 
MSS. it often replaces an older a bhfarradh. Many exx. might be 
given, but a few will suffice: 7 bhfarrid (sic) Shedin, Sean O Neachtain, 
Stair E. Ui Chl. 1. 1784; a@ bhfarruid no a bfochar sagairt, Begly 
(1732) p. 403; -do chdch eile do bhi ann a fharraid, 23 O 35 
p- 237; @ bhfaruid na Féinne, 23 L 39 p.301; @ bfarraid Padraig, 
24 B28 p.19; @ bhfarraid a chéile, 24 BQ p.gt (= Dinneen’s 
Eoghan Ruadh, 1. 2176); gan duine na farraid, 23 G 24 p. 149; 
go nar fhan an fharraid acht an riogan, Daibhi do Barra, 24 C 2 
p.272. A bhfarraid occurs so frequently in late MSS. that it is sur- 
prising if the expression has not survived in the spoken language; 
but I have no evidence to show that it has. 

Instead of a bhfarraid, a form intermediate between this and 
a bhfarradh, viz. a bhfarraidh, is occasionally found, e. g. nar 
bhfarraidh, 23 A 47 p.166; a bhfaraidh a firfhir, 23 L 35 p. 273 
am fharaidh, 23 K 14 p. 61. Editors sometimes turn farraid into 
farradh without authority. Cf. 2 64fharraidh in Dinneen’s edition of 
Tadhg Gaedhealach, 1.974, where the early editions have a bh/arraid. 
So in T. O’Donoghue’s edition of Sean na Raithineach, p. 4, |. 13, 
an’ fharraidh is printed though the MSS. have -aid or -wd; other 
instances will be found 7dd. pp. 34, 46, 66. This form farrardh 
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is a late one with little authority, and was perhaps a mere ortho- 
graphical compromise with no counterpart in the spoken language. ! 

''The two meanings of farratd. viz. (1) ‘an enquiry’, (2) ‘to 
go and enquire, a visit for the purpose of enquiry, a visit’, are 
closely paralleled by the Irish use of fos and fiosrughadh. Cf. 
adubert a fhis cia do dhénadh an éigheam, ‘he bad [them] go and 
see who was making the cries’, Bran p.59. So especially dul 
d’flios, which originally == ‘to go and enquire about, to go and 
find out’, in later Irish (e. g. Keating) means simply ‘to go to, to 
visit’, just like dul d’fharraid. In this sense fios is now obsolete; but 
in the later language a new verb fiosruighim has developed with 
the meanings (1) ‘I enquire’; (2) ‘I visit’. In the sense of ‘en- 
quire’ it is found in Molloy, Sean O Neachtain, Donlevy, in Munster 
poetry, in the speech of Oriel, and in Scottish Gaelic. In the 
sense of ‘visit’ it is found in the Irish Turpin (1. T.S. xrx. pp. 4, 
6, 68), in the N.T., O.T., Keating, Stapleton and the speech of 
W. Munster. An intermediate sense is seen in the Irish Guy 
(ZCP. vi. 73): rachud da fisrugud, ‘I will go to get news of them‘ 


Addenda, p96. 


sileach 


The word séleach, though very common in the literature of 
Southern Ireland for at least three centuries, does not appear in any 
dictionary previous to that of Dinneen, who (s. v. saozleach) explains 
itas “thoughtful, imaginative”. Editors of texts in which the word 
occurs have made many other inaccurate guesses as to its meaning. 

In the poetic advice which Fionn gives to MacLugach in 
Acallam na Senérach a stanza occurs which is frequently found 
in modern MSS., in which it sometimes stands by itself and 
sometimes forms part of the string of poetic precepts known as 
Comhairle na Barr-sgoldige dé Mhac. Its first couplet is as follows 
(ed. Stokes, 1. 598): 


Nirsat sibleach thighi n-dil 
narsat ingnech ar shendir: 


: * In a note in Gael. Jour. no, 170, p. 677, it is asserted that in’ fharraidh, 
tn-a farraidh and i n-a bhfarraidh (3rd. sg. and plur.) correspond in use to 
Sarum, farat etc. The assertion, however, seems quite baseless. The 3rd 
sg. and plur. prep. pronouns corresponding to farwm are faruis, farae, fard. 


wee e has nothing to do with the prep. fara (<Q fa + re), and seems 
quite unknown in spoken Irish, 
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translated by O'Grady (S.G. 1.115): “Be not a frequenter of the 
drinking house, nor given to carping at an ancient man”. In late 
MSS. we find szdleach here modernized into sileach, as in H. 6.12, 


pis2, p40: 
Na bi sileach go tigh an oil 
na deinn amhacht ar shionair (sic). 


So in the following lines which occur in 23 L 35, p- 94 (transcribed 


1767): 
Annsacht mhna go brath na claoidheadh do chiall, 
is fann a ngradh sas faghnach sileach iad, 


Peter O’Connell, who at one time owned the MS., has corrected 
sileach first to sithleach and afterwards to sibhleach.1 

We thus infer that sé/each is merely a later form of szbhleach 
(seblech), and is thus a doublet of siubhlach in the sense of ‘given 
to wandering, vagrant, quick-moving, fleet, nimble’. The vocali- 
sation of df is a mark of Southern Inish,? to which all the examples © 
which I quote belong. Once the spelling s¢/ach came into vogue, 
the etymology of the word ceased to be remembered, with. the 
result that we sometimes find sédeach and siubhlach joined together. 
For the by-form saorleach (due to the confusion arising from the 
identity in sound of sh#leach and shaoileach), cf. the doublets saocdim, 
stim; sdrt, sedrt. 

The following examples (17th and 18th centt.) bear out the 
interpretation of séleach just given: dragan siugach sileach seang 
(: direach), Muiris mac Dhaibhi Dhuibh, 23 G 24 p.57 (ofa horse); 
labharthach 7 sileach, gan fhulang comhnaidhe, Keating T.Bg. p. 47, 
translating vaga of Prov. v1.10; do bhi sé suirgheach suilbhir saot- 
leach, P. Hackett, p. 58, |. 142; mé-li ba shaoilighe ’nd gésta, 
_P. Ferriter, 1.74; ag scannradh a bhiodhbhadh ... go seang sileach 
sdrghléasta, D. O Bruadair, 11. p. 152; an diseach chneasta don 
chathair ba shtleach cuaird, Dmd. mac Sheain Bhuidhe, p. 57, |. 26 
(of a horse); dedhim-se sitbhlach, Juadrach, stleach, ‘An Bas agus an 
tOthar’, ed... P. 6) Briain, l. 30; cuach beag na craoibhe go stleach 


1 P, O’C. has not got sileach in his dictionary, Under szbhleach he has 
“walking, marching on foot, vulgo et potius szobhlach and siubhlach”, and 
he quotes two examples of this form of the word. For other exx. cf. szdlig, 
ace, sg. fem. (used as subs.), ‘fugitive’, Gwynn, Poems from the Dindshenchas, 
p- 38, 1. 75; siblech, “sneaking”, SG. 1. 52; cuarta sibhlecha, O’Gr. Cat. 461. 

2 So far as the vocalisation of medial 4% and mA slender is concerned, 
the Irish of Sean O Neachtain (S. Roscommon) agrees with the Southern dialects, 
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dod fhéachain, poem by Sean O Neachtain, cf. 23 Q 2 p.37 (wrongly 
go silleach in A. O’Farrelly’s edn., 1. 22); srathargh sileach siubhlach 
siob[h]dideach, Sen © Neachtain, Stair E. Ui Chléire, 1.119; go prap 
saotleach sérluath, ibid. |. 324; an tsidhbhean shileach \v. |. shithleach) 
shuairc, Sein Clarach, cf. ed. Dinneen 1.91; Jditheamhnach .. . 
stleach, P. Mac Gearailt, 1. 1228; dem shamhail-se chantaire shithleach, 
Tadhg Gaedh. apud Sean na R., ed. Torna, p. XXXVI; spadaire 
sithleach, Fil. na Maighe, p. 117, |. 31; fear budtdhe sithleach stogach 
saothrach, Sms. na Srén, 23 B 36 p.190; go séleach seasgair, Eoghan 
Ruadh, cf. ed. Dinneen 1. 209 (wrongly altered to sélightheach in 
3rd edn.). 

The spelling sith/each,1 which is sometimes found, may possibly 
‘be due to the influence of another adj. not very dissimilar in 
meaning, viz. si/leach (from the vb. szlim), ‘dropping, flowing, liquid’.? 
Cf. silteach sogluasta (of the elements), LT. Soc. XIv. p. 10; co 
.siblach silteach (of rivers), id. p. 20. In the Co. Down translation 
of the ‘Imitation’ .s/feach is used metaphorically (pp. 3, 6, 187), 
in conjunction with such adjj. as diombuan, sorbhriste, to render the 
meaning ‘transitory’. 


IR. sibin; ENG. shebeen, shebang 


The origin of the Hiberno-English word shedeen has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. Skeat’s conjecture that it represents 
the Irish borrowing of the English ‘shop’, viz. seapa [rectius szopa], 
plus the diminutive suffix -/, is impossible phonetically. Dinneen 
(Dict. p. 632) suggests the Irish sé&dimn, “a little mug” (so P. O’C. 
explains the word),3 as the origin of shebeen; but the second 
meaning which he assigns to the word, “inferior ale”, is not borne 
out by any authority, and apart from other objections the é of the 
first syllable is a difficulty. 


1 See some of above exx., and cf. nd bi stthleach go tig an 6il, 23 B 36, 
p. 228. ; 


® This confusion is actually found in John O’Daly’s version of ‘Comhairle 
na Barr-sgoldige’ (Irish Lang. Misc., p. 80), where we have: 


Na bi silteach a dtigh an oil, 
na cuir aighneas ar sheanoir. 


. * séibin occurs in Scottish as seipecm ‘a quart, choppin’, and is derived 
from the English choppin (Macbain). 
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The true Irish equivalent of shebeen is sibin, both words being 
pronounced alike. The only Irish dictionary up to the present 
century which gives sébin is the MS. dictionary of Peter O’Connell 
(+ 1826), which has: “sin, bad ale, bad beer, taplash”. The 
word is very rare in Irish writings; apart from present-day writers, 
the only example I have met is the following in a poem by 
R. Barrett, composed in 1788, and printed in Hardiman’s edition 
of O’Flaherty’s ‘Description of West or H-Iar Connaught’ (1. A.S., 
1846, p. 293): 

Lé daoine bochta eile nior spid leis 
boidéal de’n tsibin d’6dl, 
“With other poor people he did not scorn to drink a bottle of 
shebeen”’. 

Here, it will be noticed, sééz is (as in P. O’Connell’s ex- 
planation) applied to the drink, not to the place of its sale. This, 
too, was evidently the original meaning of shebeen in English; a 
low-class or unlicensed public-house (the latter being the present 
meaning of shebeen) was by earlier writers almost invariably termed 
not.a “shebeen” but a “shebeen-house”. The word is hardly 
found in English before 1800; one of the earliest to employ it was 
Patrick Lynch who in letters written in 1802 frequently speaks of 
shebeen-houses, in which, it would appear, whiskey was the favourite 
drink (Milligan Fox, Annals of the Irish Harpers, pp. 231, 234, 
235). The use by contemporary writers of Irish of s/bé in the 
sense of “shebeen-house” is not a native one but a new borrowing 
from English. 

‘The rarity and lateness of the Irish sim points to its being 
a recent importation. Its origin is made clear by a passage in an 
unpublished Irish text, a picaresque autobiography by Father Tomas 
O Caiside, O.S.A., written in 1749. The passage is: Ag d/ Sheebang 
no Mundungus do wisgelach searbh siableana, uisge beatha agus 
balcan, bhainnin stall don aimsir an gach ait etc. (23 O35, p. 05; 
transcribed in 1773), “Drinking sheebang or mundungus' of sour 
watery windy ale, whiskey and strong liquor, I used to spend 
my time in every place”. In the original the word sheebang 
is distinguished as a non-Irish word not only by its spelling but 


1 Mundungus (from the Spanish mondongo, ‘tripe, intestines’) was for- 
merly used in English with the meanings (1) ‘offal, refuse’, (2) ‘bad-smelling 
tobacco’. 
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also by being written in ordinary script instead of in the so-called 
Irish hand. The context shows that it means ‘inferior liquor’ just 
like the Irish sé. Hence there can be little doubt that sébim is 
merely a hibernicisation of this word sheebang. In its turn stbin 
passed into Hiberno-English speech as shebeen, only to be re- 
borrowed into Irish in our day in its altered English signification. 

In sheebang we have, I think, the probable origin of the United 
States slang-word shebang (accented on the final syllable), ‘a shanty, 
hut’. The change of meaning from ‘inferior liquor’ to ‘the place 
where such liquor is sold’ would be paralleled by the English 
shebeen, and the step from ‘drink-shanty’ to ‘shanty (in general)’ 
is very small. As regards the origin of sheebang I can only surmise 
that it is of Eastern origin, if, as seems likely, its latter portion 
is identical with bhang, a word known in English from the 16th 
century. 


“Sechran na Bainimpire” 


In Eriu v. pp. 162—163 Prof. Marstrander discusses the origins 
of the tale Sechrdn na Bainimpire agus Oilemhain a Deise Mac. 
He indulges in various conjectures, among them that the Irish tale 
“consists of two independent stories welded together”, and that 
these two stories “gradually merged into one on the lips of the 
people, whence it was taken down in its present form”. The fact, 
however, is that the Irish tale is merely a translation of the medieval 
romance of Octavian, and is purely literary in origin. A list of 
the various versions (French and English) and editions of Octavian 
will be found in Gautier, ‘Bibliographie des Chansons de Geste’ 
(1897), pp. 103 —104. 

T: EF. ORAHILEY. 


' Bhang, I may add, appears to have been borrowed into Irish, for so 
I interpret dangdn in ‘Fil. na Maighe’, pp. 40, 42, — the ending-dz being 
“metri causa”, like brannddn for brannda, ibid. pp. 37, 38. 

I may note here that Peter O’Connell’s definition of sibén agrees with 
that given by Maria Edgeworth in a note on the word “shebean-house” in 
her ‘Castle Rackrent? (first published in 1800), viz. “Shebean properly means 
weak small-beer, taplash” (quoted in N. E, D. from the edition of 1848). 
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Eogan 


In the prefatory remarks to the poem on Niall Noi-giallach 
published in the Festschrift to Whitley Stokes, Meyer writes: ‘In 
str. 10 ist Hogan (gall. Esugenus) dreisilbig zu lesen, wie stets in 
der altesten Sprache, und das miissige dd zu entfernen’. So too 
in Primer of Irish Metrics, p.12: “The name Eégan (Gaul. Zsugenus) 
counts as trisyllabic in the oldest poetry”. Such rhyme-tests are 
very important as aids to determine the age of a poem; they 
should therefore not be accepted without careful examination. Let 
us see what evidence Meyer brings in support of his assertion. He 
relies on two passages from the Four Masters, but in each case 
quotes only half a stanza. It will be necessary to give the stanzas 
in full. The first is from a poem on Eogan Bél, for which we 
have three authorities, the Four Masters (A. D. 537), the Chronicon 
Scotorum (A. D. 543), and the so-called Annals of Tigernach (Rev. 
Celtique xv. 137). The second stanza of the poem runs thus in 
the Four Masters: 


Arcelt Sligech do mu(i)r mar . fuile fer lia fedil: 
bertait ilaigh tar Ebha . im cend nEoghain Bedil 


The text of the Chronicon Scotorum is the same almost to a letter. 
‘Tigernach’ reads arce/f and furl. It is clear that the stanza is 
made up of two lines of 7 + 5 syllables, and I am at a loss to 
understand how Zogain can here count as a trisyllable. The other 
passage which Meyer adduces is a single stanza quoted by the 
Four Masters, A. D. 465: 


Atbath Eoghan mac Néill . re deoraib, ba maith a mhaoin, 
tre écc Chonaill na ccleas cruaidh * go ffuil a uaigh i nUiscce chaoin. 


Here, if the text is sound, we certainly have to read Loghan as 
a trisyllable. But it is very slender evidence to trust to; the stanza 
looks as if it belonged to some of the long chronological poems 
which were produced abundantly by writers like Flann Manistrech 
or Gilla Coemain, who would certainly make Hogan a disyllable, 
and some monosyllable such as swnd may easily have fallen out. 

On the other hand, if we turn to the year 825, we find in 
the Four Masters (and Chron, Scotorum, 827) three stanzas which 
have Zogan disyllabic. They are all three concerned with a quarrel 
arising out of the forcible ejection of a certain Eogan Manistrech 
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from the Primatial throne of Armagh. Such an event, leading as 
it did to a pitched battle between Oriel on the one side and 
Tirconell on the other, would naturally make a stir at the time, 
but it was not of any lasting irmportance: therefore it is much more 
likely that the verses which the annalists quote were contemporary 
productions than that they were the work of later historiographers. 
They run as follows in FM.: 


1. Abair ré Niall, ni madha, guth Eoghain mic Anmchadha, 
ni biodh san righe i rabha, munab abb a anmchara. 


2. Leithe cam, 
conricfad dias amhnas ann: 
bid ri Eoghan ar Eoghan, 
ard an gledé-ghal bhias and. 


3. Ni-ma-ruccsam ar mbdire . ni-ma-lodmar sech Leéire, 
ni-ma-rogabhsam Eoghan . sech cech ndeoraidh ind Ere. 


There is no obvious reason why the first and third stanzas should 
not be genuine productions of the ninth century. In the second 
(which is attributed to the legendary Becc mac De), déas as a 
monosyllable is suspicious: it is disyllabic even in ‘Saltair na Rann’ 
(see Meyer’s ‘Contributions’). In the third, the printed edition has 
ni margeabhsam, which is presumably a misprint. Chronicon 
Scotorum reads né margabsamar. The Old Irish form would be 
-rogabsam and Hogan would thus be a disyllable: this is confirmed 
by the rhyme Logan : deorad. 

There is therefore good evidence that in later Old Irish 
Eogan is a disyllable, and as for the earlier period the evidence 
on which Meyer relies is worthless. And he himself furnishes a 
contradictory instance in a short poem printed in his ‘Aelteste 
Irische Dichtung’, p. 60. It begins thus: Zogandn eé cautma cam 
‘Eoganan, a salmon (that causes) the fall of nobles’, Here Zogandn 
must be a trisyllable formed from a disyllabic Hogan. Therefore 
in the Festschrift poem, which was our starting-point, we need not, 
until better reason is given, alter the MS. reading, except by writing 
bith-lond for bid lond: 


Eogan bith-lond, Loegaire. 


H. 5. 15 


MS. H. 5.15 is a vellum containing short legal treatises and 
disconnected paragraphs. It is fully described in the revised 
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‘Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College’, 
which will it is hoped be ready in the course of this year. 

At p.8 there is this paragraph: Anfuigell breath bran-gatre 
catha .i. is fir-fuigell, no is fir lium conid coir dul i fuigell in 
britheman adéra gan éric isnahiib ara ndenait na brain gaire larna 
toitim isin cath coitcend comarléicthi. No ‘an’ aca diultad conach 
indula i fuigell mbreithemam adéra éric isin fer fora ndénaid na 
brain duba an gaire iarna toitim isin cath coitcend comarléicthi. 

The meaning of the maxim at the head of the paragraph is 
clearly ‘The wrong decision of a judge is a raven’s call to battle’ 
reading dreitheman for breath. The commentator, not understanding 
anfuigell, offers alternative explanations: ‘that is, it is a true decision, 
or, I deem it true that it is right to submit to the decision of a 
judge who shall award no eric for those over whom the ravens 
cry when they fall in a regular pitched battle. Or else, an- has 
the force of a negation, so that it is not right to submit to the 
decision of a judge who shall award an eric for the man over 
whom the ravens cry when he falls in a regular pitched battle’. The 
maxim is excerpted by O’Davoren (Stokes’ ed. no. 292): his text 
should read: Bran .z. fiach [ut est] anfudgell breitheman brangaire catha. 

O’Donovan’s transcript of H. 5.15 (p. 1587) falls into the 
same error as Stokes, giving An furgell breath, etc. For anfurgell, 
see Atkinson’s Glossary, and for the phrase dul 7 fuigell cf. Laws 
I. 252, 20 docuaddur a fuigill Senca ocus Concubuir; U1. 334, 5 %s ann 
taguit a furtgell a mbeolu achtru(i)nn (i. e. they submit the question 
to the decision of an external arbitrator), 

ib. p. 25 (OD. 1671). A paragraph dealing with trespasses 
committed by animals, particularly by a pet pig (orc-phe/a), is headed: 
Feis inuait nithlaind, ‘A trespass which enters a cornfield’. I quote 
this passage for the interesting form zzuwazt, which I take to be the 
pres. subj. of znofgim, parallel to conét from conéitgim. The word 
feis is explained in the note to Laws Iv. 72 as ‘the lying down 
of a beast in a field after being filled to satiety’, The exposition 
which follows the lemma is similar to that in Laws Iv. 108 sq. 


muin 
‘Monastery of Tallaght’, p. 141,11: Muim doberthar o thuatib 


is faitch(i)u laissom a nemfairitiu. Read here mn, another spelling 
of Old Irish mdéim mdin: ‘A gift that is brought from laymen 
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he deems it more prudent to decline’, The same principle was 
laid down by the ‘Synodus Patricii’: see Haddan and Stubbs, 
Documents. It was also affirmed by Colum Cille: see Adamnan’s 
Life, ed. Reeves I. 50. 


Tattooing 


In Zeitschr. f. Celt, Phil. x. 401, Meyer quotes a passage to 
prove that the Irish tattooed their legs. Long since, Ferdinand 
Keller had referred to a passage from the Zpistula Ermenrici in 
Hattemer’s Denkmaler 1. 227, 237, which shows that the primitive 
Irish treated the eyelids in the same way: ‘Stigmata, signa, pictura 
in corpore, quales Scoti pingunt in palpebris’. (Keller’s Bilder und 
Schriftziige, translated by Reeves in Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 
Vill. 167, note.) 


De Maccaib Conaire 


In this interesting tale (Eriu vi, 149, 69), the introduction of 
Lé Fir Flaith has puzzled the editor and also Thurneysen, who 
wishes to alter the text, but without getting rid of the difficulty 
(ZCP xt. 33). I propose to read ‘A Choirpre Muisc murnig, co 
digis Nemed ma doré a chéle?’ ‘how wilt thou come at Nemed 
if he reaches his mate?’ The point is, that Nemed took refuge 
with his wife Saruit, who was Coirpre’s mother. But Coirpre (who 
had ‘unlearned all sentimentality’) killed him in her arms: see 
p- 145. The note about Lé Fir Flaith is obviously a scribal gloss. 

ib. p. 134, 34 read consnither for consuither: cf. ‘do chosnam 
in rige’, just below. 


An Irish Penitential 


Eriu vu. p. 140 § 3. Manib lobar immurgu, is bargen 7 usce 
no amasc no medc-usce, etc. Read, I think, amarc, a loan-word, 
from Latin amurca, found in O’Mulconry and other glossaries. It 
means properly, as O’Mulconry explains it, ‘lees of olive-oil’: this 
might easily be extended, in conventual Latin, to the dregs of 
other liquids, as wine or beer. The corresponding passage in 
Cummean’s Latin Penitential (see p. 176) has ‘tenucla vel batuto 
lactis sextario’, where fenucla evidently = fenuicula, meaning a thin 
poor drink (tenwe vinum, Pliny). 
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NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE 
BREHON LAWS 


ey the kind permission of the editors I continue my suggested 
emendations of passages in the translations and texts of the 
five printed volumes of the Brehon Laws. 

I begin, as before, with some cases of mistranslation. 

13. At Iv. 372,13, among the privileges of seniority is 
enumerated: fogo do rannaib, ‘choice of divisions’, or rather, choice 
of shares. Then the writer continues: 7s de até, rannaid dsor 7 
dogoga sinnser, ib. 14. 15. This is translated: ‘the junior shares, 
and the senior is elected’. But it really means: the junior divides, 
and the senior chooses. It is the maxim of children: ‘you divide, 
and Ill choose’, and is the most effective mode of securing fairness 
on the part of the person who divides. Similar provisions are 
frequent in the Welsh Laws. 

14. At 111. 32 ad calcem, is a passage relating to services 
due from the church to the laity, and among the matters mentioned 
are testamentary dispositions: a nudacht, a nimna; and the gloss 
explains the difference between the two: a nudacht 2. fri bas; 
a nimna .t. t neart-slainte (misprinted .7. nefarslainte) ib. 34, 14. 
The gloss is translated: ‘their bequests, i.e. at the point of death; 
their grants i. e. for the health of the soul’. The insertion of these 
three last words mins the whole sense. The meaning is: udacht 
is the technical name for a testamentary disposition made zm articulo 
mortis, imna for one made in full (dodz/y) health. The mistake is 
repeated at p. 42,30, where @ zmna ¢ nert-slaine, is translated: 
this gift for the perfect health of Acs soul’; and again at 52, I. 
In 46, 21 the mistake is even more unfortunate, as the provision 
that bequests to the church must be @ nert-slainte, is specially 
significant; cf. 1. 344, 29, where the phrase is rightly translated : 


‘in strong health’. 
31 


Tobe. yerba 
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15. Iwo words which are hopelessly confused both in the 
translation and in Atkinson’s Glossary are (a) forbe, torba, the 
ordinary word meaning profit, advantage, and (b) forba the verbal 
noun of do-ro-benim, to hinder, to injure; cf. 2a dat torbat (7. nachat 
tairmescad) dit gaisciud, LL. 2622, 21; mt bar torbae, let it not 
disturb you, Saltair na Rann 2625. 

In O’Donovan’s Supplement the meaning of this second /orba 
is given quite correctly ‘an injury inflicted by inadvertence’. But 
neither the translators nor Atkinson seem to have noticed this, 
as appears from the following passages. 

If eric is not paid in certain cases the offender is dealt with 
as follows:. a marbad ina cintatb comraitt, 7 @ chur a muir ma 
chintaib anfoit 7 indeithbire torbu, 1.14, 9.10; i.e. he is to be 
put to death for deliberate crimes, and exposed on the sea for 
unintentional crimes and injury done by unnecessary (i. e. prevent- 
able) inadvertence. The last phrase is translated ‘crimes of supposed 
utility, lit. unnecessary profit’. 

An accident occurs during the construction of a building, 
whereby injuries are inflicted. If the persons responsible for the 
building knew of the fault in it which caused the accident, then: 
ws amhuil inddeithbir torba im leth-atthgin i nespach 7 « netarbach, 
atthgin a torbach, 111. 168, 3. 4. Here the translation is very wild, 
but the ‘unnecessary profit?’ comes in again. The real meaning 
is: It is like a case of injury due to preventable inadvertence in 
respect of half compensation (being due) to the idle and unprofitable 
person (i. e. the mere idle onlooker, who had no need to be there), 
and full compensation to the profitable person (i.e. the workman 
engaged on the work). 

Lower in the same page of another case it is said: ‘zs 
amhuil indeithbire torba im leth-aithgin 2 nesba 7 % netarbach, aithgin 
a torba’ ib. 18.19. Here owing to the use in a concrete sense 
of the abstract substantives esha and /orba (meaning idle and useful 
persons respectively), for the espach and forbach of the preceding 
passage, we actually have /sorda, inadvertent injury, and forba, 
profit, occurring in consecutive lines. 

In v. 488,10 for detthbire torbaig, we should perhaps read 
d. torba; if so, it is a case of injury due to necessary, i. e. non- 
preventable inadvertence, 

16. Cia fogeltad fil doib? Ninsa. Miach cacha mis do buaib 
+++ muna cuibnigther ; dia cuibnigther imurro is miach cach lat co 
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naidcht. Ted in tiarfaige fo cominnrice frisa foasc, rannaid a Jogeltad 


atarrot ¢ nde; muna ti... ts og a fogeltad don jir cuibnigter. Ma 
(misprinted na) ro meatha a fase forsin fer cuibnigther, 7 dia di a 
cetle co niaratr techia ... foruatslicear in coimded, beraid side a cethra 


7 asren fogeltad. Cia sa fogeltad? i. miach cacha mis, ar is fogeltad 
cethra doth asuide, ni fogeltad athgabala (Iv. 106, 6—1 6). 

This is a somewhat complicated passage on the feeding and 
safe custody of impounded cattle. The translation is so incorrect 
as not to be worth quoting. I will only remark that cuibnigther 
is sometimes translated as a preterite passive, sometimes as a 
preterite active. It is in all cases a present deponent. The 
nominative to muna ti is made the owner of the cattle impounded, 
though it is obviously parallel to sed to which the nominative is 
tarfatge(d); fasc (foasc) is translated ‘impounding’ in line 9 and 
(correctly) ‘notice’ in line 11. Finally /oruaislicear in coimded, is 
translated ‘the lord shall relieve him’. It really means, ‘let the 
place of security (the pound) be opened’; cf. fwaslucad coimded 
opening of a place of security, in a list of offences for which a 
dire of five seds is payable, v. 476, 23. The true translation I 
believe to be as follows: ‘What is the feeding that is due to them? 
A sack per month for cows etc. ... unless he impounds them; 
but if he impounds them, it is a sack for every twenty-four hours. 
(If) the custody is equally valid with the notice, they (the parties) 
divide the (expense of) feeding between them equally; if it (the 
custody) is not equally valid, the whole (expense of) feeding falls 
on the impounder. If the notice was informal on the part of the 
impounder and the other party comes with proper process, let the 
place of custody be opened; he (the other party) takes his cattle, 
but he pays for feeding; the payment however is not at the 
higher rate for distrained cattle, but at the rate of ordinary 
maintenance.’ 

On the word spelt variously coimge, cormde, coimded, an act or 
place of protection, I shall have more to say. The confusion with 
coimdiu, \ord, is much as if a third form boy shuld confuse domus 
and dominus. 

There are three cases supposed (a) the notice and custody 
were equally valid; (b) the notice was valid, but the custody was 
not equally good; (c) the notice itself was invalid. 

I next give two cases where text, as well as translation, requires 
emendation. 
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17.  Ginmotha anurlam ro bat ar a cinn do bretha natle nugduir 
dosruiditur 1. Sen mac Aighe 7c (I. 24, 1. 2). 

This is translated: ‘besides the judgements of previous authors 
which had been pronounced by them, and which they explained 
to Patrick; i. e. of Sen mac Aighe’, etc. Read: ginmotha an 
erlam ro bat ara cinn, dobretha ann aile ugduir do sruidib Erenn 2. 
Sen ...7¢; and translate: ‘besides the patron saint (Patrick) who 
was present, there were brought thither other authoritative persons 
of the sages of Eriu.’ 

18. One of seven lawful battles according to the Feine is: 
im dighail cisa dia tuaith ... na finta co bith, to ward off an (illegal) 
tribute which is not known till it is demanded, i.e. an unprecedented 
imposition (Vv. 300, 24. 25). 

The gloss on the last four words is as follows .z. nocha finntar 
a sraigne a’r fasastar he, no gu mbither aga tarratd 2. amail re 
but in mecon bunan no in caoru muige (ib. 302, 24. 25). 

This is translated: its sratgne is not found where it grew, 
until it is sought for, i.e. like the ‘original root’ or the ‘sheep 
of the plain’; — which does not convey much meaning. 

The passage may be mended by comparison with another: 
amail ro gab bid Bunain no in caer Muighe Raigne (Vv. 434, 12). 

This shows (a) that in the former passage for caera sheep, 
we should read caer ball, the reference being (as suggested on 
Pp: 435) to the fire-ball of Mogh Ruith at the siege of Druim 
Damgaire, when he pursued the northern druids to Magh Raigne 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 1. 214); (b) that for dunan we 
should read Bunain; (c) that the letters raigne are out of place, 
and that the whole sentence should run: mocha finntar asar fasastar 
he... amail ro but in mecon Bunain no in caer Muige. Raigne, i.e. 
It is not discovered whence it grew (i. e. the grounds of the claim) 
until it is actually demanded, like the root of Bunan or the ball 
of Magh Raigne. 

I have not found any other reference to the ‘mecon Bunain’, 
but as Magh Raigne is the name of a place, Bunan may also be 
a local, or possibly a personal, name. The basis of comparison 
with Mogh Ruith’s fire-ball is, no doubt, the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the claim. 1! 


? Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of examining the 
MS. Rawl. B. 487 f 614, and it confirms my conjecture in all respects. 
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1g. In my first article I might have enumerated among the 
difficulties which beset the student of the Brehon Laws the very 
arbitrary and diversified orthography of these legal documents. 
Owing to this, words, perfectly distinct in origin and meaning, 
come by mere accidents of spelling to be identical, or nearly 
identical, in form, and are consequently liable to be confused. 
A striking instance of this is furnished by two words, one of 
which has already been mentioned; (a) coimge ‘act or place of 
protection’ (spelt: cormge, coimde, comde, coimded, coimdeth, cuimded, 
comnaeth); (b) coimtig, ‘usual, likely’ (spelt: coimdig, coimdeg, coimded, 
coimde). 

In Atkinson’s glossary these two words are hopelessly confused 
under the heading comded; the former is divided up under at least 
four headings, coimge, comde, cuimdeda, comnaeth, while the matter 
is still further complicated by the introduction of meanings which 
I believe to be quite unjustified, ‘purity’, ‘power’, derived from the 
translations. 

The second word, as being the simpler, shall be dealt with 
first, and cleared out of the way. 

The primary meaning of cormtig is, ‘usual’, ‘customary’; and 
hence, ‘likely’. In the Laws it is applied (with its opposite écocmtig) 
in the technical sense of a likely or unlikely place. The distinction 
is of some importance in regard to the law regulating the finding 
of lost property; the share of the finder in what he finds being 
greater in the case of a likely, than of a unlikely place. The 
reason given for this is founded on bad etymology but good sense: 
mad coimde 1. mad comdoigh a fhagbail do neoch aili 7 da tigerna 
fein, ‘i. e. it was just as probable that it would be found by the 
owner as by anybody else’ (v. 326, 22. 23). The whole subject 
is dealt with ib. 320—340; and in this place the words are correctly 
translated, and the text is on the whole sound. I will only note 
that in 320, 20 da should be omitted before ér/an, as the trans- 
lation shows; and that at 328,13 /rithe rattf is wrongly translated: 
‘waif of a pasturage’, though at 320, 19 it is rightly translated, 
‘waif of a road’. But the words are wrongly translated in another 
passage: cuitig frith’ donti fuair iat fo aicned coimded no eccormded 
(111. 320, 18.19). Here the meaning is the same: ‘the finder’s 
share of estrays varies according to the character of the place of 
finding, whether likely or unlikely’. But the translation given is 


2 ? 
‘whether in a common, or a place not a common. 
c* 
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20. The case of cozmge is much more complicated. The 
primary meaning of the word is ‘protection’. One very interesting 
use of the word outside the Laws is as applied to the magical or 
religious formulae which where supposed to act as ‘path protections’. 

In the Laws it occurs in a group of passages connected with 
the custody of distrained and impounded cattle, signifying some- 
times their safe custody, sometimes in a more concrete sense, the 
place of security in which they are kept. The two meanings pass 
easily into one another, and I have already given two instances 
of the latter use (above No. 16). Of the more abstract meaning 
a good example is the following passage: zs cethardae conogi ath- 
gabail ... toxul iar nelud dligid, comnaeth tar toxul, fasc tar coimdeth, 
aurnaide dligid fri forus techtae tar fasc (1. 258, 11—14) ‘i.e. there 
are three things which perfect (i. e. constitute a valid) distraint, 
viz. carrying off after evasion of law (by the defendant), safe 
custody after carrying off, due notice after placing in safe custody, 
awaiting process of law after notice at a lawful place of stay 
(i. e. the pound or other place of detention recognised by 
the law)’. 

The defendant has evaded legal process (e/ud dligid), the object 
of distraint is to compel him to submit to process; so, after dis- 
training, the plaintiff awaits the coming of the defendant with 
proper process (see above No. 16) in the neighbourhood of the 
place of detention. Here the word we are discussing is translated, 
not incorrectly, ‘securing’, but in some other points the translation 
is unsatisfactory. 

At I. 266,11 these same four elements are given as: /uadach, 
comde, forus, fasc is geth (read: fasc, forus fris getb, ‘i. e. the place 
of stay to which he took it’), where /vadach has been substituted 
for foxul, and forus fris geth for aurnaide dligid fri forus; but at 
I. 266, 1. 2, four verbs occur exactly corresponding with the four 
substantives at 258, 11—14: co toxluidhter? co coimdidhther? co 
fascidter? co aurnaidter? i. e. how is it (the distraint) carried off? 
How is it secured? How is notice given? how is it (legal 
process) awaited? (the fourth verb is wrongly translated: how is 
it, the distress, sought back?). Cormdidhther is for coimdighther, a 
denominative verb from co’mde = coimge; coimdigter occurs Iv. 126, 4 
in a passage of which I can make nothing. 

Of coimge (coimded) in the concrete sense the plural occurs 
in the following passage: farlhche frist fuirmidther daingen ma cuim- 
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deada cuatrd, gen cumasce nilur cethra (1. 268, 19. 20); ‘i. e. the green 
to which it (the distress) is taken must be fenced (or fortified) 
round its various places of custody, without mixing different kinds 
of cattle together’. 

21. Coimge occurs again in a passage where it has been 
utterly misunderstood, and where the gloss is much more obscure 
than the original text: atait ceithre gona duine deithbire nad 
eilinet coimge laime 1. ... co fuilit ceithre daine is deithbir do guin; 
7 nocha tabuir eillned cinuid ar nech cin co derna comoige no com- 
marthaine riu olcena o laim (Iv. 252,17—21). This is translated: 
‘there are four necessary woundings of a person which defile not 
the purity of the hand; ... i.e. that there are four people whom 
it is necessary (or justifiable) to wound; and it does not bring 
defilement of crime upon a person who does not preserve purity 
or lenity towards them in general from his hand’. 

It is all the purest guess-work. Because cosmge occurs in 
conjunction with a verb meaning to pollute, because comozge in the 
gloss can conceivably be analysed into com + d¢ge, it is assumed that 
coimge means purity. Here, as elsewhere, it means ‘protection’, 
and the special meaning of cocmge ldime is shown by a passage 
cited in O’Donovan’s Supplement s. v. coimge, coimgi, coimdd from 
Rawl. B. 506 f. 48%: cozmgi ldimi 7 bél 7 tengad; where evidently 
coimg? ldimi means ‘external, material, protection’, while cozmg7 bél 
7 tengad, ‘protection of lips and tongue’, refers to protection in 
the law-courts as guarantor, security, compurgator, etc. O'Donovan 
also cites from Egerton 88 f. 25%: co’mg? laimhe 2. gin guin indeth- 
bire do dhénam; which is evidently akin to the passage we are 
discussing, and says that ‘protection of hand must be without 
unnecessary (that is unjustifiable) wounding’. Our passage states 
the converse: ‘there are four necessary man-woundings which do 
not pollute (i.e. cancel or invalidate) protection of hand’. The 
meaning would seem to be this: In a society based on status 
every superior is entitled to give protection in proportion to his 
status to his inferiors and dependents. But if his status is lowered 
or abolished by the commission of crime, his power to protect is 
impaired in proportion. Our passage and the Egerton passage 
combined assert that justifiable woundings do not, and that un- 
justifiable woundings do impair a man’s right to give protection. 

The gloss on our passage is, as I have said, more difficult 
than the text. The difficulty lies in the words: cin co derna comoige 
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n0 commarthaine riu olcena o laim. 1 give the following tentative 
explanation. O’Donovan gives a word comoige ‘companionship’, 
which may be our word; commarthaine is perhaps a mistake either 
for commarthainn, verbal noun of conmaraim ‘to abide together’, 
or for commarthanaige, ‘permanence, permanent relationship’. And 
I would translate: ‘and it (the commission of these justifiable 
woundings) does not bring pollution of guilt on anyone, provided 
that he have not made (or entered into) companionship or per- 
manent relation with them (the wounded persons) in other respects 
by hand’. That is, certain acts done to persons to whom a man 
is bound by permanent ties, would cause diminution or loss of 
his power to protect, though, if done to persons not so connected, 
they would be justifiable, and would not impair his status. 

22. Lastly, coimge occurs in certain passages which deal with 
limitations on the alienation of land. In these it is translated 
‘power’, and though that is not the meaning of the word, yet as 
it refers to protection against alienation, i. e. restraint of the right 
to alienate, the idea of power or control is not very far distant. 
Thus: masa orba cruib no sliasta dt he, dobera in ben a da trian t 
ngach ni a tibre a sguitht, 7 coimgt o fine arin trian eile, 7 nocha 
tabuir coimgi arin duine fein ima sguithi dogres (111. 48, I—3), ‘i. e. 
if it be land of hand or thigh which she owns (probably = land 
gained through her own handiwork, or which formed part of her 
marriage portion) the woman may give two thirds of it for any 
purpose for which she may give her moveables, and there is pro- 
tection from the tribe on the other third (i.e. the tribe can restrain 
the alienation of the remaining third), but it cannot put restraint 
on the person (the woman) in respect of her moveables at any 
time’. Again: flaith getlfini ise fonatsces in trian masa orba crutb 
no sliasta he, no ise fonaisces in ferand uile masa Jerand tucad; 

. ni (misprinted i) derrbfine fonaisces coimgi an geilfine, acht nech 
do cuicfer na geilfine (IV. 40, 4. 5. 7. 8), ‘i.e. the head of the 
getlfne binds (restrains the alienation of) one third of the hand- 
and-thigh land, and the whole of other lands; it is not the derbfine 
that binds the protection (or restraint) of the ged/fine, but a member 
of the geiljine. Here fonaiscim coimgi, or fonaiscim alone is parallel 
to dobiur coimgi in the preceding passage. 

A slightly different use of the word occurs on the same page. 
A daughter, in default of sons, inherits ordinary land, ferann, from 
her mother; 7 coimde fuirre re aisec uaithe (40, 16), the meaning 
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of which is not quite clear, but is perhaps: ‘she is protected against 
having to restore it’. 

There are several other passages in which forms resembling 
the above occur, but I have not yet succeeded in unravelling 
their meaning. 

23. oltmaist. O'Donovan in his Supplement has two articles: 
(a) foltmais’ tonsure; (b) fol/mais’, an untonsured person, one 
wearing the honores capitis. 

Now it is prima facie very unlikely that the same word should 
be used in senses diametrically opposed; and a good deal of 
evidence would be required to convince us of the fact. Let us 
see what O’Donovan has to offer. 

For the former meaning he gives one reference, and for the 
latter he gives two. Fortunately all these passages can be identified. 
For the meaning ‘tonsure’ he cites Rawl. B. 487; and the passage 
referred to is the following: nz fil eneclann don airchinech laich ... 
no co ro gab do laim tiachtain fo dliged foltmaisi (v. 122, 10—12); 
1.e..a lay erenagh is not entitled to eneclann until he has submitted 
to the law of tonsure. In other words, though not ordained, he 
must be tonsured. 

For the meaning ‘an untonsured person’ O’Donovan first cites 
H. 2.16. This is YBL. 197% 34; and is the passage given from 
BB. in the printed text. It lays down that persons belonging to 
certain churches have privileges proportionate to the rank of the 
churches to which they belong: cen ni bett grada foratb budein, 
mad maith a folaid ceana (Vv. 54, 2.3), i.e. although orders may 
not actually have been conferred on them, if their qualifications 
are in other respects good. And the gloss explains this by saying: 
gen gu rabad grada orro budein, acht a mbeth ina foltmaisi (ib. 7). 
The latter clause is translated: ‘their abiding in their hair-beauty, 
i.e. not tonsured’. But it means the exact opposite: though not 
ordained, they are entitled to their privileges, provided only that 
they have been tonsured. The passage as a whole therefore is 
strictly parallel to the one previously discussed. 

O’Donovan’s remaining reference is to the Cém Adamndin; 
and is as follows: dg-diri do cech eclais bis ¢ cdin-béscnu, ... ég- 
dirt di de cech grdd etir guin 7 gait 7 forloscud; ... leth-dire a 
foltmaisst clérech namd, cen guin cen gait (§ 36 in Meyer’s edition); 
i.e. full dére to every church which maintains good customary 
law, ... full dére to it in respect of every (clerical) order, for 
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wounding and theft and burning; ... half dére for the tonsure of 
clerics alone without wounding or theft. The last clause I under- 
stand to mean any insult to the clerical character not involving 
actual material injury. Certainly it does not refer to an untonsured 
person. The meaning of /oltmazse therefore in all these passages 
is tonsure. 

How it came to have this meaning is less clear. If it is 
correctly analysed as ‘hair-beauty’, it may be an attempt to render 
into Irish the idea of the Latin corona, a term frequently applied 
to the Roman form of tonsure. The word occurs in a passage 
not cited by O’Donovan: H. 3. 18 p. 4362: salm-chedlaid ... isa 
hae in fol[t]maist, i. e. a psalm-singer who has the tonsure. 

24. ecmacht. Atkinson has two articles in his glossary: 
(a) ecmacht, a lake; (b) ecmacht, impossible; the former is the 
veriest figment which ever issued from a lexicographer’s brain; 
and it has arisen from what is a standing vice of much Irish 
lexicography, the mistake namely of regarding what is given as 
an example or illustration of the application of a word as a 
definition of its meaning. In other words, the edon of Irish com- 
mentators must often be taken as equivalent to e. g., rather than 
to ze. Hcmacht means want of power; as applied to things, im- 
possibility; as applied to persons, incapacity. The genitive is 
used as an adjective, impossible, or incapable; as in a passage 
cited by O’Donovan from H. 3.17 col. 421: mz leis a denam, uair 
7s écmachta, which may mean either: ‘the doing of it does not 
rest with him, for it is impossible’, or ‘for he is incapable’. The 
impossibility or incapacity may be either physical or legal. But 
this general meaning of the word does not require much elucidation. 

In some parts of the Laws however the word occurs in the 
special concrete meaning of an inaccessible place. In this sense 
it is of some importance in the law relating to the capture of 
swarming bees, and to the recovery of estrays or waifs in general 
(compare the somewhat parallel use of ecoim#ig discussed in No. 19). 
In the former connexion the word in this sense occurs in several 
passages in the Bech-bretha or Bee-judgements (Iv. 194—8), in the 
latter, it is found in a passage of the Heptads (v. 332, 28). This 
meaning of the word is well defined in the following passage: 
trian o triun ... as na frithib fogabait 1 necmacht; ar annsacht doib 
in baile asa tucsat, ts atre ts bec berar uatthib (Iv. 198, 8—10); i.e. 
a third of a third is due (to church or lord) from the estrays 
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which they (their base tenants) find in an inaccessible situation; 
it is because of the difficulty of the place from which they took 
them that so little is levied on them. And the writer goes on to 
say that in less difficult circumstances the proportion due is one 
third instead of one ninth, Here 7 necmacht is translated ‘in a 
lake’, though there is a suggestion of the right meaning in the 
note. The idea that ecmacht means a lough is due to the fact 
that in several passages a lough is given as the typical instance 
of an imaccessible place: e. g. co rud (i. caill) no ecmacht (t. loch) 
no diraind (2. sliab) (v. 332, 28); that is to say, as a wood is a 
typical case of forest land, rud, and a hill-side of waste land, 
diraind, so a lake is a typical instance of an ecmachi. This triad 
constantly recurs; and the phrase co rud 7¢ is constantly opposed 
to z rud 7c, where it should be noted that the co is not strictly 
local, but refers to the relative difficulty of finding and recovering 
the estrays. Up to ({i.e. if found in less difficult circumstances 
than) a rud etc., the church or lord levies a third of estrays, if 
found 7 rud 7c only a ninth; (cf. e. g. Iv. 194,20, with ib.-23; 
196, 25, with ib. 26; ib. 27, with ib. 28; v. 332; 20, with 1b.%27° 
ib. 27, with ib. 29). Moreover, not only is /och given as a typical 
instance of an ecmacht but in one passage a particular lough is 
cited as typically inaccessible: ecmacht .t. im lacha .t. locha Bel-set 
(Iv. 196, 15.16); i. e. Lough Muskerry in the Galtee Mountains. 
25. imcoir. This word has been hitherto regarded, from the 
days of the commentators on the Brehon Laws downwards, ‘as 
an adjective, zmb + cdir, ‘very right or proper’; and one gloss, as 
we shall see, gives the usual futile analysis, em + cdéir, ‘quickly 
proper’. As a matter of fact it is an extremely interesting verbal 
form, being the deponent conjunctive of zmfenim, ‘to enclose, to 
fence’, with perfective com instead of vo, as in the conjunctive 
active, zmcua, which occurs e. g. Iv. 128, 4: gatbead imme co nimcua, 
‘let him be distrained on till he fences’, And the meaning of 
our word is the same. It is found in a phrase which occurs in 
two places, once in the text, and once in the commentary. I will 
take the former first: cadsat smachta ime 7 comatcesaP ... dairt 
cacha treisi nad imcoir raind [d]e ro seola[d] fair (Iv. 72,1—4, ct. 
ib. 6). This is translated: ‘What are the requisites commanded 
by the law of fences and cotenancy? ... a heifer (is the fine) for 
every three days that he has neglected to make the proper portion 
which had fallen to him’. But the real meaning is: ‘what are 
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the fines incurred in fencing and co-tenancy? ... a heifer for 
every three days during which he shall not have fenced the portion 
of it which was enjoined on him’. Each co-tenant is responsible 
for making and keeping in repair a portion of the fence of the 
common holding, and neglect, which exposes the entire holding 
to injury, is punishable by fine. The gloss on the passage gives 
the sense not incorrectly, in spite of the absurd etymology: dart 
cacha tretst ro methas atr, munub ¢ in ime is eim cotr dé dorinne um 
a roinn (ib. 14.15), i. e. ‘a heifer for every three days during which 
there shall have been failure on him, if it be not the fence which 
is quickly proper for him which he made round his portion’. The 
close association both in text and gloss of zmcoir with zmbe ime, 
which is the verbal noun of the same verb, im/fenim, is a strong 
confirmation of the view put forward; though the writers them- 
selves were probably quite unconscious of the connexion. 

The other occurrence of the phrase is in a gloss on the ex- 
pression: zm tobach nairde comathchesa (1. 168, 2), i. e. concerning 
levying of fines in co-tenancy; and the gloss is as follows .2. datrt 
cacha wt. (treist) nad imcoir raind [d]e; ar ts nesam totscide in ime 
dia ditin ar fogail (I. 174, 2.3). Here the phrase is translated: 
‘a heifer for every three days during which it is not properly 
divided’. But again the true meaning is: ‘during which he shall 
not have fenced (his) portion of it; for the fence is a matter of 
the highest necessity to protect it against trespass’. Note here 
again the close association of zmcotr and cme. The former passage 
is cited by O'Davoren No. 1493, who gives an erroneous gloss on 
seola; and even Stokes translates 7mcoir rainne as ‘his proper share’. 
The late and fragmentary insertion of the phrase in Laws v. 270, 16, 
may be neglected. 
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ADVICE TO A PRINCE 


I HE poem here edited occurs in the following mss.: 


—LL: The Book of Leinster, 147> 1. 
Ld: Laud 610, fol. 72> 1. 


-L: Book of Lismore, fol. 954 2. a i 101. 
P Eg: Egerton 92, fol. 94 1. LHS. 
ERE Sa Log Patt iar ps4 te Gy p: 


M: Book of Hui Maine, fol. 294 1. 

~ L 34: 23 L 34, 220. 

—O’C: Book of The O’Conor Don, fol. ae 
EN 23eNihI, p70: 


There is another copy in the Brussels ms. 5057—59, fol. 42, 
but it has not been possible to procure a transcript of it. 

Of these mss., LL and Ld, which follow each other closely, 
represent the best and probably the oldest extant version of the 
poem. Stanza 35 is omitted in both. Another version, not so 
long, is represented by the group L, Eg, N. In Eg the outer 
margin has been worn away, and here and there portions of the 
text are illegible. N is probably a transliteration of L or Eg into 
Modern-Irish spelling. H and M are evidently independent versions. 
They are short, particularly M, which is unfortunately very corrupt. 
L 34 and O° are practically identical, and seem to be a different 
recension of the LL—Ld version. They alone contain the full 
number of stanzas printed here. 

In this edition LL has been taken for a basis. Where changes 
are made, the ms. readings are given below. Various readings 
of any utility from the other mss. are also given. 

Notwithstanding the many available versions of the poem, the 
translation is often tentative; and some blanks have had to be left. 
Uncertain passages are queried. 

In three mss., viz. L, Eg, H, our poem is attributed to Dubh 
da Thuath. In the list of “The Poets of Ireland” appended to 
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Meyer’s Primer of Irish Metrics he is given as Dubhdathuath mac 
Stéléne, + 783; and there are references to the L and LL versions 
of this poem, as well as to a poem in Aislinge meic Conglinne 
(p. 7), which recites the names of eight students at the school in 
Ard Macha in the time of Cathal mac Finguine (694—737). The 
third stanza is: 


Dub da Thuath, ba togairm ngleé, 
ba hé ainm meic Stélene 
_Don(n)fhiach caillech Bérre ba{i]n 
Garbdaire for mac Samafi]n 


The poem is anonymous in LL. 

The Ld version is entitled: “Fingin ceczmit do Chormac mac 
Cuilenzam”. Perhaps this is the same person as “Fingein mac 
Flainn, fl. 850”, given by Meyer in the above-mentioned list? 
From stanzas 6 and 7 it is evident that in origin the poem had 
some connection with Cashel. 


The Metre is Rannaigecht dialtach, or Rannaigecht mér, 71+ 7}. 
Alliteration often occurs. Consonance is preserved throughout, 
generally in three of the four lines of a stanza. The word in 
caesura which does not consonate, forms an azcil/ with some 
accented word within the following line. Thus ré/: céim, in the 
first half-stanza form an azvcil/l. In this stanza cert: smacht: recht 
consonate. 


In the notes to his edition of Zecosca. Cormaic Kuno Meyer 
draws attention to this poem and quotes from it. A number of 
phrases are identical in both texts. Others are found in Audacht 
Moraind, Serglige Conculaind, Senbriathra Fithil, etc. Some of these 
are referred to in the notes. 


From the variety in the number of stanzas, and the vagaries 
of their order in the different versions, one may judge that the 
poem was originally shorter than it stands at present. Poetry of 
a didactic nature such as this lends itself to additions and inter- 
polations. Indeed some stanzas are merely proverbs joined together 
by the laws necessary to form Rannaighecht metre. In order to 
help the memory one would imagine that the different stanzas 
should be joined in some way. Although in many cases we find 
an warm or alliteration from the end of one stanza to the beginning 


of the next, it is not general throughout the poem, Perhaps the 
original had this alliteration, 
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Thanks are due to Professor Bergin for much help in the 
preparation and translation of this text, and for a transcript of 
the poem from the O’Conor Don ms. The readings of Ld and 
Eg are from photographs kindly given me by Dr. Kuno Meyer 
when I first took this text in hand. 


1 Diambad! messe bad 1i réil : nocho chingfinn? céim dar cert, 
nochon isligfinn mo’ smacht : combad chomaltach mo recht. 

2 Ciapsa! reithenach? im rath3 : nipsa4 condirclech® ar creich; 
ni innisfind i fail ban® : in scél bad ail dam do chleith. See infra. 

3 Ni cen chimbedu! nobeinn : do macaib Fer Lugach? lonn / 
muire? icnabit4 géill ingill : isé in lind i coire5 toll. 4, 7, » 27,/@° 

4 Tecosc Cormaic bat cor gaith? : ar Coirpri3 Lifechair luath pes 
in chrech do chudnud na hgiall : anas dech! do thriall na tuath. 

5 Tairnem! na diumsa? ro dlecht : is cert rocachain3 in bricht4 FRATF 
conach fagbad® foisam lat : cid do mac nothaesad§ fritt. 

6 Ri Lethi Cuind cuingid! cain? : co rig3 Caisil cruind! na cuan CC ? 
na tucsu® do ar Ruadan ran : is ferr tru ina truagan truag. 


7 O tharnaic comairli ind ndéib : nirb1 amnirt2? aicned dond ng 
rop ferrde int apstal5 Gnd iath® : fostad’ na hgiall ina tir.8 


. 1-1 Damad LMEg, Dammad Dd. 2 nochoberainn HLN Eg, chindfind 
LL, chinnfinn O’C. 3.dom LL. 2 1 geinsam H, ciamsam Ld, robsam 
LN, rosam Eg, gersam M, gerbam L34, ger bhum O’C. 2 raithenach LL Ld. 
3 yaith O’C. 4 njrsam EgO’CML34, nipsam Ld H. 5 coicealtach L, 
coigilltach Eg, coingilcleach M. 6 nochon indisfinn nach tan H, nocha 
nindisfind dom bel Eg. 3 1c{hjimedha Eg LHL34NO’C. #2 Luighdheach 
L 34 O’C 3 muire LL, mure Ld, in ri ved. 4 ag nach bid L O’C, ag nach 


bi ML 34. 5 hi caire Ld. 4 1is LLLd. 2 ngaeth LL Eg Ld. 
3 Chairpri Eg O’C. 4 innit isdech Ld, indi asdeach Eg. 5 thriath L34 N. 
5 1 turnamh EgL. 2 andiumais H O’C, na ndiumsach N. 3 yochan dun 


LLLdL., rochan duind Eg, rochachain L34 N; is cert om N. 4 brith Ld. 
5 conafaghbhad L, cona faghbha L34 O’C, cen conagba Ld. 6 nothisad LL, 
do tisad H, dothaesad Eg L, no taosad rit L 34 nothiasad rit Ld. 6 1 cuinchid 
Ld, cuinges Eg L, chuinges O’C L34, cuingeadh M. 2 chain LL, giall M. 
8 corrig Ld EgL34, go rig O’CL, do rig N, ar righ M. 4 chuirc Eg LN, 
cinn O’C L34. 5 nach tuicsi Ld, na tugsat O’C, na tugsad 134. 
TinirLNOC. 2? aimrid LN, aimnert.O'C. ° inrig LMNL34EgO’C. 
* ropherdi Ld, ropferdu LL, ferdi LN, ferde Eg, do bfeirde OC ML34. 
5 don napstal LN. 6 ond fhiadh LNEg, ond iad Ld, on fiadh H, 
7 fossugud LL, 8 thir L34 NO’C ML. 


27 : la méme précaution était habstuelle au fameux Mesroida Mac Lathe 
(Irische Texte, I, 97), et on la retrouve en plus din endroit (RC, vi, 
188,n.3; Eriu 11,3415: ZCP. 1X, 192,811), 


On notera ala strophe 3 la. recommandation davyoir Loujou rs chez $o/ 
des otages en vue de négociations poss/bles. 


a” se ania’ 4. ae 
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8 Anas dech! flatha2 fria 143 : firinne trocaire tua 
anas4 messu d’inchaib rig : sechmall5 ar® fir, fuilled* gua. 


g Tri gdire buada dot righ : ina thir? ar fiansa® feib : 
gair ilaig iar coscor cruaid4 : gair molta muaid, gair im fleid. 

10 Tri gairet dimbuaid do flaith? : gair glam dia guin cid cian‘ gair 
gair a bani nnamat‘ naidm® : gair a muintire iar maidm fair.7 

11 Sluindfet a thri buada ar bith! : cech dcthigirn for rith? raith 
frecor3 n-oiged,4 airet bis : tairgnim® do chill cis do flaith. 


12 Tri meth dcthigirn mass edt : cairig? ina thech® cech than* 
a banchumal im® raind ris : ocus urland a liss d’ar. 


13 Cech ard diumsach! roboi? riund : is fann4 athissech® fa rir 6 
uasliu cech rad7 1ri8 cech slan : is maith? cech. dal dia tic sid. 


14 Anas gurmu! rudrad rig? : gim’ do dail4 dath fuinche fuan® 
fordath luin luath 6 luige ban : blath bruinne? bran brosnaib§ gual. 


8 1 inasferr LL Ld, ionus dech O’C, inas deach L 34. 2 flatho L 34, 
latha Eg. 3 ria Ja Ld, ra la Eg, fria ré LLL 34. 4 inasmesso LL, inas 
messu Ld O’C L 34. > sechmell LL. S*for tel: 7 forgull L Eg, 
faoileda O’C. § ngua Ld O’C, fuillmead guath M. 9 NotinEgLMN. 
In LL this stanza and 10 interchange, but the correct order is denoted by the 
letters a, 6, placed at the beginning. 1 dond Ld, is boadhach do O’C L34. 


Jatin eH 3 rofiabsat LL Ld. * g. choscuir ch. LL. 10 Only in 
LL Ld HO’C, 1 gairthi as O’C. 2 is dimbuaid do rig H, laith Ld. 
3 glaim dair H. * dian O’C. 5 im namait H. § maidm LL Ld, ag 
naimhdibh asndidm O’C, 7 air Ld. ll Follows 13 EgLN, 8M, 9134. 
1 a buada for bith H. 2sfo Tith HOG; 3 tecor Eg, tecar L, fognom LL, 
freagra MO’C, fraicear N. 4 naiged Ld H, naoidhen O’C, naighedh Eg, 
naeidhedh L, naoighett L 34. 5 tirgnam LL, fognan HL340°CMN, 


turcnam Eg L, 12 1 ma sech HLM O’C L334, faseach N. 2? cdoirigh O’C. 
* thee Ld H. “nach tan Eg H, dia tksal L34, dia tskal O’C, dia shal, N. 
Slice Hyado. Hip. 13 Follows 19 EgL, 15 N, om M. 1 nard nuaibrech 
HLEg, nard ndiomsach N. 2 rabui LL, robi Eg. 5 ruind LL, sunn L Eg, 
riuin L34 O’CN, ron H, 4 fan LL, bid fan Eg Ld, biodh fann a taise N. 
5 ataisiO’C. © mas fiorL340’C. 7 rad LLd Eg, rath H, raith O’C L34N. 


Shrigheli34. 07, ® is ferr LL Ld, zlleg Eg. 14 Follows 8 Eg LN, 
12M, ! inasgurmu LLLd, cidh as gurma LEgN. 2 jionus gurma 
radhare ri O’C, 5 gim L34H O’C, gimh, M, giom N. * dael WL Dsae 
daoldath O’C. 5 funchi fuar LLLd, In N this line and 8d interchange. 


§ luath lugi LL, luin lonn Ld, luvin luith L, lui lon LL, Idich luinn luath 


buidhe ban N, lui luin luidhi ban M. 7 bruinn L, 8 ban brosnad LL 
brosna M, 
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15 Gilithir' firinni ic flaith : scraiph? sceas tonn taidbsi3 lir 
taitnem # bruit géise fri gréin : dath® snechta ar sléib snas do shim. 6 
16 Saithech cech ainmnetach aitt1 : cech maic? a chiall acht3 co tic 
dar Gisi a cuinn4 do cech mndi : o cach shin atlaid a gais glic.6 
17 Cetharda! dlegar? do flaith3 : corop maith do‘ siu ocus tall 
sid i5 tuathaib, termann cell : aisc® for fell, fortacht na fann. 


18 Is ferr sid sochocad! sruith : ni ar lin dc brister2 cath3 
id ara fastas cech ech4 : a ellma® as dech do cech rath. 
19 A rigni! is messu. don gais : amail concren? suthi sos3 
dond abba‘ benair® in cis : cid fota® fegair? cech nds. 8 
20 Druth cech mer, mianach1 cech baeth : brocach? cech saeth, 
serb cech gnath 
gel cech nua, lond8 cech scith : ni hinunn frith4 fogeib® cach. 


21 Is! cert caich amail? a nert : celid’ serc ainmi4 ocus olc® 


nocho® bi tuli cen tart : is suail ni7 is budi ri8 bocht. Gp? 


15 1 Gilither, LO’CL34. 2 scraibh EgL, scrdibh sceidhius L3q, 
staif M, scraoibh sceithios O’C, sgraith H. 3 taidbsig H. 4 fordath H, 
ligealbrait no geisre gréinL Eg. § blathLL Ld. © snaschursin LLEgLdL, 
snascor sin H, snas dotsnaith M, snas do sheimh L34, snasda seimh O’C. 
16 Follows 25 Eg, om. M. 1 nainmnetach nait L34 NLEgLd O’C. 
2 mac LH Eg O’CL34N, meic LL. 2 no EgNL34LH. mei Smrlsley 
tara éis conn L, dar hais a conn Eg, iernwsa conn L34 O’C, iarnaisa ciall H. 
5 o gach fer imlai L Eg. 6 in gais nglic LL. 17 Follows 7 EgLN, 
om. M. 1 na treidi LN, an treidhe E. 2 dlegair LL, do dhleghar O’C. 
3 laith Ld. 4 comba maith ar EgLN, conidmaith etir siu thall H, co 
comraith do Ld, 5 do L34 NO’C, § crioc(?) L, cose air N, cose na 
fhell Eg. 18 Om. N, follows 15 LEg, 24 M. 1 socaidhi M. #? nocha 
lin 6c brisis LEgH, ni re lion slogh L34, or ni lin og brisis M. 3 in 
cath Ld. 4 Ferr id éra astas ech LL, Ld (2dleg. at beg.), ..(?) adera astas 
a each Eg (illeg. at beg.), ferr idara fastas ech H, ferr adera asdas a ech L, 
fearr intaradh asdais each M, idh ara astds cech each L3q4, idh aro fostais 
gach each O’C. 6 a ollma H, eallmho L.34, athull-m sceach dogach reath M. 
19 om. LEgN. 1 arrigni LL Ld, arrigne H. 2 rochan L34 O’C, olcan 
sofis sos M, fochan saide H. #% sos: nos LL Ld, sos: sos M, sdis: ndis L34. 
4 abuidh O’CL34, abai M. 5 beror L34, arcrenar cach H. 6 cidh a 
fotha 1.34, a fotha O’C, ifat H, cid fad Ld. 7 feadhor L34, rofegar H. 


8 dois H: (: sos). 20 Follows 12 LEgN, 15 M. 1 miannach LL, 
2 brénach HL ML34NEg(?), O'C, 3 sas lonn L, 4 lith LEg. 
5 dogeib M. 21 Om. M, follows 16 LEgN. 1! gach L. ? caidh amar L, 
amair Eg. 3 do chel H. 4 amble LL, ainim O’C. 5 gidh olc L, 
ainbfios ole L34. 6 noco LL Ld. 7 jsuaill ni H, suail ani Eg, suail 


an ni L34, suail inni L, isuail inni Ld. 8 fri L34. 


Oru OD ved i 
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. . / 

92 In bithsa is! bith cdich? ar n-uair3 : ni fil faith* acht Fiada fir 
. . = fe r 

cuireS cen chenn cruit cen céis : samail na tuath déis a rng. 


: oy 2 bodies 

23 Is sti! cech sothinchoisc? slan : cén3 gair4 cech fan® imthéit § len 
athig7 i comairli rig : ni mair tir’ i tic in scél. 

24 Scriss fora mét ni geib greim?! : ni cluchi2 mad tind ri tuind 


tren talam cech baili4 is tend’ : uaislu in cend innait® 
na buill. 


25 Doberar faill for bec mbtair! : atchota? mac trebar tir 
is fiach3 o gelltar ri4 nech : is fairchi breth briathar rig. 


26 Roscailed! do chach a ord? : is borbb nad aithgiuin? a cheird 
ferr uma cech4 aicdi aird5 : cia& théit muga ni geib meirg. 


27 Mac ind abbad! issin cill? : ise grind? gonas mo chiall4 
mac in trebthaig issin tir5 : mac ind rig* do naidm na ngiall. 


22 Om. EgLMN. 1! madinbith is H, in bith is LL. * is cach H, 
caidh L34. 3 ar uair LLHL340’C.  flaith LL, fat H, faidh L34 O’C. 
5 cuirid Ld, cuiregan O’C. 6 inrigh H, O’C. 23 Om. Eg LMN. 
1 yi Ld, 2 soithegoisc H L34 O’C. 5 cen LL.L34. + char L34, 
cengor O’C, len gair Ld. 5 gan fan O’C. 6 imteid LL, imteit O’C. im 
theid L34, madh fan imlengur cech lén H. 7 aitheach L340’C. §& mairg 
tir LL L34 O0’C, nimadmuir tir tig H. 24 Om. H, follows 35 LEgN. 
20 M. 1a scriss ar aein nocha grein L, a sgrios araon nocha greim N, 
ascris araen nogu greim Eg, sgris for in ni ghabh greim L34, sgrios for an 
ni gabhonn greim O’C, acris fo aen nach geibh grim M. 2 ocluithi L, an 
cluiche Eg. % mac 1.34, mag N. ‘ bal LL. ® gach triath talman gurub 
tenn LN, gach triath talamA corub tenn Eg, gach olch eir doman is teand M, 
6 naid Eg, quam LL. 1 sic Ld, baill LLML34 Eg, boill L:O’C: 
25 Om. HEgLMN. 1 mbec mbuair LL, bec buair Ld, bheg mbuair O’C. 
2 atcota L34, ad coda O’C. SShachay O1Ge 4 do L34 O’C, ra Ld, geltair 
nied. 5 farchi Ld, sarcho L34, farcha O’C. 26 Om. Eg LMN, 
follows 23 H. 1 doradadh H. 2 ahord Ld, % natathgeoin Ld, L 34, na 
taithghedin O’C, nacongazm acherd H. 4 chdch O’C. 5 aigi ard L34 0'C, 
cach aicde ard H. 8 cé LL, ge L 340°C. 27 Follows 21 Eg LN, 19 M. 
} intabbad LL, ind appad H, inaba M, a nabadh L34, anabbuigh O’C. 
? isin chill Ld, gus an cill 1.34, andsa cill M, isin ccill O’C. 8 inde greim H, 
isé aghlinn L34, asé grinn O’C. * mu chiall Ld, barciall H, mo® ciall O’C, 
asgrind gune atil a ciallM. In EgL N the first half-stanza reads, Bered bretha 
mac in ghaeith (angaith Eg, an ghaoith N): bidh (om. Eg) mac in laeich (an 
laith Eg, biodh mac an laoich N) frisin tuaith (lesin [72/eg.] E, ris an tuath N), 
® treathfaidh asin intir M, cusantir L, cosintir Eg, gus an tir N. 


lh : 6 jrighi 
ruaidh L, irrighu r [zeg.] Eg, na righe ruadh N, 
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. & - , 9 : ° . . . 
28 “Mac in tSair! ailus? in tail : do chumma! in chlair ipa chirt 
mac in goband cosin® ngual : isé® a dual dechrad dia Slicht.7 
29 Mac in chornaire fon corn! : mac in laich allus na n-arm2 
mac in chléirig ar? in cuairt : do gabail co suairc na salm. 
30 Mac in chruittiri fon cruit : issed nachassluitt! malle2 
mac na cerda$’ cosin criaid# : mac in lega®5 léic liaig de. 
31 Mac int timpanaig na tét : issé a bés? gabail grés nglan3 
mac in murigi# icon® muir : mac ind airim® icond? ar. 
32 Mac ind filed! cosin dan? : mac in druith allus glam3 ngér 
mac in medamain‘ cen meth : cach conorruith® breth a bél.é 
33 Mac ind foglada icond! ulc : o phurt do phurt? tiar is tair3 
mac in chirmaire allus chir4 : mac in chirb isé a gnim® guin. 


34 Nirodam! nadbeir a rdi2 : ni sui nad athchain’ fa di 
is don bratan dothaet4 ed : is don maccan dothaet® 1. 


28 Om. M except first line which is given as first line of 32. 1 intair LL. 
2 allos L34 passim, do chum LEgN. 3a thail’O’C, antsail Eg. * do 
shnoidhi L, do snoighi Eg, do shnaoidhe N. ‘*risanngualN. & asse LL. 
7 datslicht H, ria shliocht L 34: asé a shnuadh is deaghchortha da shliocht N. 


29 Om. HM. 1 con chorn L34, gun chorn O’C. 2 armaigh Eg L, 
armhaigh N. Si form, don Noe zles. Ee: 30 om. HMLEgN. 
1 nachasluit Ld, nach is luit L34, nach as luit O’C. 3 moalle LL, moille 
L34, maille O’C. 3 in cherdae L34, an cerda O’C. * ceir Ld, céir LL, 
5 legae L 34. 31 om. H, follows 29 EgLN, 33 M. 1 art. om. O'C. 
2 dhlechtLN. #? glan LL, sinmnateid gabailngréisnglanM. ‘4 mhoiridhL, 
mhuirigk EgN1L340’C. muiridh M. 5 cosin LLLML34EgN O’C. 
6 innairim LL, in oirsni L, a noirimh O’C L34, an airim EgN. 7 cusan 
LNEgL34MO’C. 32 Om. HEgLN. In M the first line (taken from 28) 


reads, Mac intsair alos intail. 4 indiled Ld. 7? icondan Ld, prep. om. L.34 
3 druth allos nglamh L34, glam ger Ld, drwith alles ghlamh O’C, glamh 
ngeir M. 4 1, breitamh (gloss written above) L 34. 5 gonusroich L34, 
gona sreth O’C. §& bhéil L34 O’C, dimrada na breath dobeir M. 33 om. H, 
follows 31 EgLN, 27 M. 1 con LL, L34 O’C, don EgLN, do nolch M. 
2 a purt i port LL, as gach purt Eg LN, angach purt M, o purt go purt O’C. 
* siar 7 soir Eg LN. ¢ gunchir L, ag an chir Eg, gusan chéir N. ° bés LL. 
34 Om. H, follows 31 Eg LN, 27 M. ' ni rogha N. 2 naber aroi Ld, 
naruc an rae Eg LN, ratbe roi L34, nat (?nath) bé irri O’C, dabeir ar aidh M. 
3 athchuin (with @ over ~) Ld, athgiuin LL, nat aithgheoin (with gh crossed 
out) L34, ni cain na athchain (hathca .. rem. clleg. Eg) LN Eg, ni chan na 
canor O’C, asfaidg nach dath caem M. ‘ dotaet Ld, as inbradan dataeid M, 
don bradan bricc dothaet L, don bradan bric dothaeth Eg, don bhrodan bheag 
do thaodh N. 5 dotaet Ld, dotaot L34, asin in macam dataeid M, don 
macan bic dothaet L (dothaeth) Eg, do mhag an beag do thaodh N. 
D 
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35 Adaltrast coilles cach cli? : ni du? do neoch acht rop ri4 
do gesib caich5 dibe casc® : ni cian o thasc nech dus gni.7 


36 Nachamrucat Demon lais® : i clais tened cona thess? 
racha4 ar teiched> timchull cross® : resiu? doneither® in 9 
mes. D, 10 


37 Firinni flatha! rofess : tress? dobeir na catha i cess 
dobeir in mblicht4 isin® mbith : dobeir® in n-ith? is in 
mess. D.® 


85 Om. LLLdM, follows 20 EgLN, 13 H. 1 adhaltrach L 34 O’C, 
illeg.in Eg. * achlu L 34, a chliu O’C,acluH. %ciaduH. * minabriL, 
munab... (rem. illeg.) Eg, obudh ri O'C L 34. —* do agesib cose H, dibhe nodlac 
L340°CN, Eg tlleg here but has caigh for caich. ® dib.casc Eg, dibe caisg N, 
dibhe chasg O’CL34.. 7 do ni L34 O’C, trath doni H, do ghnidh N, zdleg. Eg. 
86 1 nach ruca Ld, nach amrugae L34, nach am ragha O’C, nach am 
rugha N, narub ruga M. 2 leis LL.N, dubh H. 3 cona tes LMN, cona 
mess L34, con aithis Ld. 4yach LL, ragsa H, ragat LEg, raghad N, 
ragad M, ® ar a theiched LL, ar timcell Ld, deisiul L, desel Eg, deisiol N, 
teid M. 6 ar cuaird cros Ld. 7 riassiu Ld, riasiu H, siu L34 LL O’C. 
8 donether Ld L 34, rognither L Eg, do ghnithir N, dogneither H, dagnitear M, 
do nert OC. %® mo LEg. 1° sic LL, Da M, H ends here, Damad misi Eg. 
37 Om. H. 1 flaith M. 2 cleas Eg LM. 8 da cuirter catha a ces L, 
da curtur catha ar ceas Eg, robeir ni (Pin) catha a ceas M, da ttugthar catha 
agcreas N. 4% in blicht L34O°’C, a blath EgL, a bhldith N. 5 forsin LN, 
aran Eg. ® tairngidh Eg L. 7 intith NO’CL, intioth L34. In M the 
last couplet reads: dobeir intith isin midh : dobeir in blicht isin meas. 
8 Finit do sin L. Mss except HN end here. In N occurs the following 
additional stanza, 

Toirse nocha maith an modh : um gach nidh cuimsir romchar 

acht romtha rombaoi rombia : gach nidh dheonadh Dia dham. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 If I were an illustrious king, I would not go a step beyond 


the right; I would not abate my authority until my law were 
fullfilled. 


2 Should I be serenet in prosperity I would not be indulgent on 


a raid;? that which I wished to conceal I would not relate 
where women are. 


: 
or ‘calm’, ? or ‘sparing of wealth ?)’, 


10 


II 
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1 would not be without captives of the sons of the fierce Fir 
Lugach;' the king? who has not hostages in keeping is as 
ale in a leaky vessel.3 


A wise contract was Cormac’s Instructions to hasty Coirpre 
Lifechair; the raiding to guard pledges is what is best :to 
prove subjects.4 


The humbling of pride is proper;5 rightly has he uttered the 
spell, that though it were your son who opposed you he 
should not he spared by you. 


The king of Leth Cuinn sought tribute of the king of round 
Cashel of warrior-bands. “Give it not to him”, said noble 
Ruadan; “better be doomed to perish than be a feeble wretch.” 


When the saint had finished his advice the spirit of the king 
was not weak; it was an advantage for the apostle from the 
place® that hostages were kept in their country. 


_The things that are best for a prince during his reign are truth, 


mercy and silence; those that are worst for a king’s honour 
are straying from the truth and adding to the false. 


Three shouts of victory for a king, because of the excellence 
of warriorship in his land, [are] a shout of triumph after a 
stiff victory,7 a shout of high commendation, a shout at a feast. 


Three shouts of discomfiture for a prince are the shout of satires 
to wound him, be it far off or near, the cry of his women- 
folk in the grasp of enemies, the cry of his household when 
he has been defeated in battle. 


I shall enumerate openly three virtues of every young chief in 
a successful career: attendance on guests while he lives, 
provision for the clergy, tribute to a prince. 


1 Fir Lugach: can they = the Luigni of Meath? 
2 muiri ‘chieftain’, Laws; cf. Cdéin Adamndin, p. 46. 
8 cf, géill i nglassaib, Tec. Corm. 1,8. 20 ele pir” 
4 or ‘best for a ruler’ L34N. 
5 cf. Audacht Moraind ZCP, XI, 84. 
6 Ruadan belonged to the Eoghanachta of Cashel, 
7 cf. Zec. Corm., 10. 
p*¥ 
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12 Three taints upon a young chief, on the other hand, [are] evil- 
doers entering his house continually, his maid-servant having 
dealings with him, and the ploughing of the front lawn of 
his court. | 

13. Every high and proud man who has gone before us is now, 
alas, weak and disgraced; nobler than any saying is ‘every 
healthy man! is a king ;’ good is every meeting from which 
peace comes. — OR. 2&8 

14 That2 which is more famous than a king’s ... 


15 Truth in a prince is as bright as the foam(?) cast up by the 
mighty wave of the sea, as the sheen of a swan’s covering 
in the sun, as the hue of snow on a mountain . 


16 Every patient pleasant person is satisfied’; every youth has 
his own discretion provided he comes to it; every woman 
acts according to her reason (?); his prudent wisdom abandons 
every old man. 

17 There are four things a prince should have, in order that he 
may do well both here and hereafter: peace among his 
tribes, oy ae of churches, reproof of treason, help for 
the weak. p. 56, D\< 

18 Better is peace4 than prudent goodly warfare; it is not by 

See infra. [mere] numbers a battle is won5; ...; despatch is what is 
best for success (?) 

19 The defect of prudence is its slowness, while learning purchases 
sound knowledge(?); tribute is taken from the ..., however 
long each custom be regarded (?) 


1 failid cech slan. Zec. Corm, 18, 11. 

2 Tam unable to make anything of this stanza. The first line occurs 
twice in O’Dav.: (1), under gorm (1033 ACL) with the above translation by 
Stokes; (2), under rudrach (do. 1345) in the form ‘anas gormu rudrach righ 
711’, which Stokes translates ‘that which is more famous than a king’s rudrach’. 
The word rudrad occurs again (do. 1355), and is glossed ‘rodura[d] .1. beith 
co foda for ferann comaidhtech,’ ‘great duration, ut est to be long on a 
neighbouring land.’ Dath fuinche fuan seems to mean ‘the colour of a royston- 
crow’s coat’, 

3 fedil cech ainmnetach, Tec. Corm., 18, 8; conchar cech sdithech, 7., 
13, 28. 

ES 4.15 ® Ferr sid sochocad, LL 345 c34; cf. FM 1580 (V, p.1724) fer ... las 
an ffearr sith ind sochoccadh, Also Ir. Texte, Jog. Zr. 1.1454. See (3 
5 Ci. ZCP: I, 207 ~ 53; and SG, I, 397. 


18: on pourrait lire int ara tastas cech ech (ou aech avec plusieurs ge 
“le cocher qui retient rout) cheval” ou ‘Son cheval” "pe esta prom 
titude ff vaut le mieux,” ellma substantif dérivé ole ellom fe , 


me et ay; cf éssi Plastuda ech ech “répnes & retenir les chevaux.” Go 
éd, Windisch, |. 2540. - RC. 39,407, 
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20 Vehement is every madman 1; desirous is every capricious one 2; 
sad is everything painful; bitter is everything usual’; bright 
is everything new4; testy everyone who is weary; different 
people ® discover different things. 


21 Everyone is in the right according to his strength; love hides 
blemishes and evil; there is no flood that does not dry up; 
few things? give pleasure to the poor, = 02h 7 


22 This world belongs to each [generation] in turn8; there is no 
prophet but the true Lord; tribes who have lost their king 
are like a cauldron without a cover, a harp without a cézs.9 Hugh. Koe, exo 


23 A sage is everyone who is hale and teachable 19; sooner or 
later every wanderer!! comes to grief; boors in the king’s 
council — the land prospers not where such is the tale. 


24 Wholesale extermination is ineffective; it is no sport struggling 
impotently against a wave; a mighty land is every strong 
place; the head is nobler than the members. 

25 A small herd is neglected; a prudent son obtains land; a 


promise made is a debt incurred; a oes word is the judg- 
ment of a parish(?) 7mne“o% SON. 2757 


26 For each his task has been appointed; uncultured is he who 4, pane 
does not know his craft; bronze is the best of all materials, \ ae 
though it go astray it will not take rust. 


27 Let the abbot’s son enter the church‘?, ...; let the farmer’s 
son go to the land, the king’s son to bind hostages. 


1 tibir cech mer, Zec. Corm. 18, 15. 2 see Zec. Corm., a, We 

8 is serb cech gnath, Sergl. CC. § 43. 

4 Tec. Corm., 14, 23, Sergl. CC. § 43. 

5 This half-stanza occurs in dialogue of Fithal and Cormac LL 149a 20; 
another version is published by Meyer in Hid. Min., p. 82. 

8 zt ‘not the same is the find which all make’. 

7 or, ‘tis a trifling thing that gives &c.’ 

8 Cf. Audacht Moraind, § 37, ZCP x1. p. 85. 

9 The meaning of cés is uncertain. It is glossed as ‘a small harp that 
aceompanies a Jarge harp,’ ‘a peg or key of the harp,’ and ‘a harp-string ;’ 
see Meyer’s Contribb., and cf. Bodl Amra Col, Cille § 20 (RC XX): is crot 
cen cheis, is cell cen ee 

10 SA4i cech sochoisc, Zec. Corm. 15, 36. 11 Zt, ‘wandering’. 

12 This stanza occurs Laws IV, p. 382, where the first two lines read: av 


Mac in abaid is in cill grinn: ini cunne for ciall, crx 
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Let the carpenter’s son follow the adze, to fashion a board 
aright; let the smith’s son take to coal — ’tis his due to follow 
in the calling of his family. 

Let the trumpeter’s son carry the trumpet; let the soldier’s son 
follow arms; let the cleric’s son go on the circuit, joyfully to 
sing psalms. 

Let the harper’s son carry the harp, — that does not harm 
either of them; let the potter's son take to the clay; the 
physician’s son, — let him be a physician (?). 

The son of the player on the stringed lute, ’tis his office to 
sing dainty compositions; let the mariner’s son take to the 
sea, the husbandman’s to the soil. 

Let the poet’s son take to poesy, the buffoon’s son to sharp 
satires; let the judge’s son be without decadence, so that 
the judgment from his lips may reach everybody (?). 


Let the pirate’s son take to evil-doing, from harbour to harbour, 
west and east; let the comb-maker’s2 son follow combs; 
the butcher’s(?) son, his work is slaying 3. 

He is no great champion‘ who does not win his battle; he 
is no sage who does not recapitulate; it is from the fry the 
salmon comes forth; it is from the young man comes forth 
the king. 

Adultery ruins every good name, — it is not proper for 
anyone provided he be a king; it is tabu for all to deny (?) 
the paschal time; he who does so is not far from death.6 

May Satan not take me away into a pit of fire with its heat; 


I shall go in flight around crosses, before the judgment be 


passed. . 


. : uahs FRCL es ays 
A prince’s truthfulness? — it is known — is a conflict which 
brings debility on hosts; it brings milk into the world, it 
brings corn and mast. If I were. 


TADHG O’DONOGHUE. 


see R. Ir. Acad. Dict., 3 dechraid. 

see Meyer Contribb. Corrigenda. 

the rhyme ¢air : guin is weak, unless meant for ¢oir : goin, 
lit. ‘great ox.’ 5 or ‘except? Li Eg. 

dit, ‘tidings of death,’ 

Cf. Aud. Mor., ZCP, x1, p. 81, 


UI MACCU UAIS 


Tue ts tribe-name which occurs in the passages quoted below 
from the Annals of Ulster has presented considerable difficulty 
to. O'Donovan, Hennessy and Hogan in turn (see Four Masters 
1. 516, AU 1. 385 and Onomasticon 674). With the material now 
available the most ancient form of the name, as well as the location 
of some of the septs which it embraces, can, I think, be established. 
The following instances occur in AU (I quote from the 
Trinity College manuscript H. 1. 8, neglecting MacCarthy’s correction 
of the dating): 
597. Beacc mac Cuanach rex nepotum mac cuais. 
645. Mors Furudrain maic Becce maic Cuanach ri ua mac 
cuais. 
718. Airmedach mac Taidhg 7 Crichan rex nepotum mac 
cuais iugulantur. 
752. Echaidh nepos Moinaigh rex nepotum maccu_ uais 
morz/ur. 
782. Moinach nepos Moinaigh rex nepotum filiorum cuais. 
811. Ar Corco Roidhe Midhe la hua macuais. 
837. Congalach mac Moenaigh rex nepotum filiorum cuais 
Bregh subita morte uitam finiuit. | 


838. Cenneitigh mac Congalaigh rex nepotum filiorum cuais 
Bregh a suo fratre i. Céile dolose iugula/us est. 


871. Maelruanaid mac Maelchaurardda dux nepotum filioram 
cuais ind Fochlai mor/uus est. 
g10. Fogartach mac Celi rex nepotum filiorum cuais moritur. 
1017. Muiredhach hua Duibeoin ri hua mac cuais Bregh. 
-1020. Maelmuaidh mac Osene ri Mughdorn fri re oenlai do 


marbad la hwva mac uais. 
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MacNeill has shown (Eriu ui. 42 and ‘Early Irish Population 
Groups’ § 45) that “as applied to contemporaries, the quasi-sur- 
names in moccu become obsolete in the eighth century”. When 
this formula had gone out of use it was interpreted as containing 
some case of the word mac ‘son’, with the result that old names 
in which moccu occurred, appear in a’ variety of corrupt forms. As 
is well known, these corruptions are often clothed in a Latin dress. 
A clear example is that cited by MacNeill in the first paper 
referred to above: Miliuc filius nepotis Buain used by Marianus 
Scotus instead of the earlier Mikuc mocu Bom. 

Turning to the passages transcribed above we have nepo/um 
maccu uais (the equivalent of ué maccu uais in the genitive case) 
written in full at the year 752. The writing is ambiguous at 811, 
but in all the other instances the redactor has misunderstood the 
already obsolete formula and has interpreted maccuuats, maccuats 
as filiorum cuats; for exactly similar errors, see Eriu 11. Az.) it 
is significant that the only entry in which the ancient form 
of the name is preserved, occurs about the period when the 
language of these annals becomes contemporary with the dating 
of the events recorded; cf. O Maille, Language of the Annals of 
Ulster, § 17. 

MacNeill has proved that in names of persons in which this 
formula is employed, moccu is followed by the name of the epon- 
ymous ancestor of the tribe to which the individual belonged; 
thus Colmén maccu Cais indicates that Colman was of the tribe of 
Dal Cais supposed to have descended from Cormac Cas. Similarly 
maccu uais contains the name of an eponymous ancestor. Colla 
dss ara deine nb combad he oss sedguine nodnatled no huars ara uaisle 

-@ quo hui macuais, Rawl. B 502, 141 a 35. In this particular in- 
stance the existence of the corresponding tribe-name in what has 
been styled the collective formula, cannot be proved; but at least 
one Corco Uais is known (Onomasticon 296). From maccu uais, 
Ui maccu uais is derived as Ui Néill from Niall. 

Who .were these people and what septs did they comprise? 
No pedigree of the Ui maccu Uais as such is given in the tracts 
on the Airgialla, of which they formed an important subdivision. 
This is remarkable, for to judge by the passages above cited, they 
had some prominence in early Irish history. But their genealogies 


are preserved under the names of the septs into which they 
divided. 
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The following verses are taken from the poem 4Azrgialla a 
hEamain Macha, BB. 115 with variant readings from Lec 183: 


4. Colla uais enmac aigi 
do dercad rinn ro slaiti1 
Eochaid a ainm ni fuilgdis fir 
do bi os a clainn cneisgil 


5. Tri meic Eochach2 Eamna 
gusna sreathaib soineamla 
Erc is Brian badar male 
is Fiacha tuathal? Tuirtre 


7. De sin atait hI Tuirtre 
ar clannaib na caemcuilte 
o Fiachaig gan olc gan ag 
tucad Tuirtre ar tortgabail 4 


g. Ceathrur mac ba mor a mbladh 
ac Ere re rim co roglan 
Fiacha 7 Cairthaind na gan® 
Amalgaidh Dairi dedbean 6 


10. O Cairthaind mac Eichin (sic) and 
hI MeicCairthzznz nach’ cascrand 
slog roghasta rothed goil 
Lacha forasda Febail 


11. Ceithri meic ag Cairthenn coin 
Forco Erc is Amalgaid 
Muiredach muir uaine aei 
indamail Guairi in gairgri 


14. Fiachra Tort mac Echach ain 
uad Fir Li is Tuirtri in tinail 
s U mac Uais® a Mide amach 
is lor a tigi a teaglach 


1 gergad rind rothshlaiti % ag Eochaid  tuachail ‘* eir tort gabail 
> nag 8 dedban 7 na § cuais 
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15. hI mac Uais1 Fir luatha Li 
don claind cedna co mbaid mbi 
as ia crich gid cian ro closs 
ota Ath Bir co? Camus * 
16. Do clainn Forco na fuaille 
hUi mac Uais? Breag bratuaine 
in buiden sin co ngluais ngrind 
do clainn Colla huais aibind 
The substance of this passage in tabular form, gives: 
Colla Uais 
| 
Eochu 
et 
| | 
Bre Fiacha Tuirtre 
| (a quo Ui Tuirtre and 
| as = Ui mac Uais Mide) 
Fiachra Cairthenn 
(a quo Ui Fiachrach — (a quo Ui MeicCairthinn) 
Ardsratha) | 
Forgo 


(a quo Ui mac Uais Breg) 


The presence of Ui mac Uais Breg and Ui mac Uais Mide in 
the two main branches of the descendants of Colla Uais suggests 
at once that all the septs whose origin is traced to that personage 
are embraced in the designation Ui maccu Uais. It is absolutely 
certain of the peoples of two well-known states mentioned in the 
Book of Rights, namely Ui Tuirtri and Ui Fiachrach Ardsratha. 
This fact, hitherto unnoticed, is another instance of the necessity 
of reading the Irish Annals and the Irish Genealogies side by side. 

The following appears in Rawlinson B 502, 141 a 36: Genelach 
hua Tuirtrii Furudran m. Beicce maic Cuanach m. Daire m. 
Feideilmid m. Echine m. Fiachach Tuirtri m. Colla Oiss. 


* This verse should be translated as follows: “Ui mac Uais and Fir li 
are of the same stock of lively combat; their (i. e. the latter’s) territory is 
from Ath Bir to Camus — far away it has been heard,” 


1 cuas 2 siar odo co % cuaisas 
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Bécce mac Cuanach in this pedigree was king of Ui maccu 
Uais, and was slain at the battle of Din Bolg in the raid on 
Leinster described in the tract on the Borama (see also AU 597 
and Silva Gadelica 1. 381). The Laud Genealogies (CZ. vu. 321) 
and kindred texts in BB. 110b 25, 116b4, as well as the list 
ibid. 117 a, describe him as king of Airgialla as well. 

Furudran son of Bécce, in the same pedrigree of Ui Tuirtri, 
is described in AU. as king of Ui maccu Uais; he was slain in 
644. His son Maeldutin was slain in 660, according to the Four 
Masters, who name him king of Derlas. “King of Derlas” is a 
regular description of the king of Uf Tuirtri; see FM. 1215 and 
O’Donovan’s note. 

The kingship of Ui maccu Uais passed to another sept in 
the second half of the seventh century or early in the eighth. 
The next entry referring to them is at 718: Crichan rex nepotum 
mac cuats. This Crichan belonged to the sept of Ui Fiachrach 
Ardsratha. Their genealogy is given in LL. 338: 

Genelach hua Fiachrach Ardsratha. Niall mac Fogartaig maic 
Maelruanaid maic Maelpatric maic Aeda maic Maelmaire maic 
Maelruanaid maic Mailchaireda (sic) maic Maelbresail maic Aeda 
maic Crichain maic Cathasaig maic Maelchothaid maic Guaire 
maic Forannain maic Ainmerech maic Cormaic maic Dochartaig 
maic Fiachrach maic Eire maic Colla Uais. 

Crichan in this pedigree is the same as the person whose 
death is noted in the entry of 718 in AU. The death of Mael- 
bresal, son of Aed, son of Crichan is entered at 792 ibid. Mael- 
caurarda, son of Maelbresal, and lord of Ui mac Uais of Airgialla, 
died in 851 according to the Four Masters. Maelruanaid, son of 
Maelcaurarda, died in 871; see the entry in AU above cited. 
Thus four of the persons mentioned in this pedigree of Ui 
Fiachrach Ardsratha can be shown from the annals to have 
belonged to the ruling dynasty of Ui maccu Uais. 

Further investigation may show that Ui maccu Uais included 
Ui MaicCdirthinn, descended from Cairthenn or MacCairthinn, 
brother of Fiachra from whom Ui Fiachrach were named. Several 
other groups of the race of Colla Uais are mentioned BB. 
110a 27—30: Si Colla Uais x. U mac Uats 7 U Thuirtre 7 Fir 
Luirg 7 U Fiachrach Ardasratha 7 U Mac Cairthaind 7 Fir na tre 
Leath 7 Fir Leitreach 7 Fir Lughaidh 7 Fir in Muighi 7 I Tabarna 
7 Fir in Clair 7 Va Maic Cairthind Lacha Febail 7 fir Th. 
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Of the Ui maccu Uais of Bregha and the Ui maccu Uais 01 
Mide, I have noticed no pedigree. The latter were seated in or 
around the barony of Moygoish, which took its name from them, 
and lies in the north of co. Westmeath. 

In the light of the facts here brought forward several entries 
in the Indexes to the Annals of Ulster and the Four Masters. will 


need revision. 


PAUL WALSH 


POPULAR SCIENCE IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND 


[es manuscripts of a comparatively late date commonly contain 

a variety of brief texts of a traditional kind, often versified in 
the manner of the schools, treating of popular theology and science 
after a fashion familiar to the student of the minor literature of 
mediaeval Europe. To those curious in the affiliations of culture 
these little compositions have a fascination all their own, and the 
following study of two examples of the kind will show the way 
in which these stray fragments of the current science fitted them- 
selves into the framework of Irish traditional literature. The two 
poems here printed from mss. of the 15th and 16th centuries 
were in all probability composed some centuries earlier, though 
the exact dating of this school-poetry is a hazardous matter. The 
subject of the first belongs to the psychologists, of the second to 
the herbalists. The first is a direct translation from the Latin, 
and so we may suppose is the second, though | have not succeeded 
in identifying its immediate source. 


1. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. 


The following Latin text appears in Brit. Mus. Burney Ms. 357, 
fol. 4b, a 12th century manuscript of miscellaneous contents, which 
at an early stage of its existence was in the library of the monastery 
of Holme Lacy in Herefordshire. 1 

Intellectus dicitur in fronte esse. Memoria in cerebro. Ira 
in felle. Auaritia in iecore. Timor in corde. Anelitus in pulmone, 
Leticia in splene. Cogitacio in rene. Sanguis in corpore. Anima 
in sanguine. Spiritus in anima. Mens in spiritu. Cor in mente. 
Fides in corde. Christus in fide. 


1 The theme, of course, is older, but it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to quote that form of it in its Latin dress, which is obviously the source 


of the Irish poem. 
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This is clearly the source of a set of verses found in Egerton 
ms. 1782, f. 56b, which may very well have been composed in 
the 12th century, although the manuscript that contains them 
was written in 1517 (not in 1419, as the date is commonly, 
though wrongly, given). These verses have already been printed 
from this ms. by Kuno Meyer, Archiv fiir Celt. Lex., Ill, p. 223; 
but they may be reprinted here for comparison with their source. 


Intlecht i ndreich sech cech raind 
is foraithmet i n-inchind; 

saint i mbaccaib de, cain bés, 
ferg i ndomblas do bithghrés. 


Omun iarsin hi cridhe 
iss anal hi trommcride; 
failte i llu leith in cech raind 
is imradhud i n-arainn. 


Fuil hi corpuib, cain in bés, 

anim a fuil do bithgrés, 

spirut i n-annmuin cen olcc, 

menma hi cridiu ni rolocht. 

Hiris hi cridi gin geiss 

ocus Crist in cech ireis; 

scéla i n-ecna as cach thucht 

ocus spirut i n-inntliucht. Intlecht. 


These verses, it will be seen, are for the most part a direct 
translation of the Latin. Only in the last line of v. 3 and the last 
two of v. 4 is there any serious variation. In the first case menma 
hi cridiu = mens in corde stands for the original mens in spiritu, 
cor in mente. The addition in the last two lines of the composition 
is very characteristic of the Irish schools, although it is very 
foreign to the intention of the author of the Latin, who had 
clearly worked up-to a climax. The Irish translator adds after 
Christus in fide; ‘Tales in science, comeliest of all things, and 
spirit in the intellect’, thus ending as the poetic practice required 
on the word with which he had begun. R 

A version in prose of part of the Latin text is found in a 
fragment of a medical Ms, in Egerton 92, fol. 4 (15th—16th cent. 
It was in all probability associated from an early date with the Book 
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of Fermoy, and it was, no doubt, written by a member of the 
family of O Leighin, physicians and scribes of Fermoy). It runs thus: 


Is iatso cuingill ea naduire daena .i. tuicsin isin incind edain 
7 Cuimne isin incinn cuil 7 fearg sa domlus de, saint sa bacan 
ae, gradh 7 tuirsi sa craidi, anal andsa sgaman, forbailtechus andsa 
tseilg, smuaintigti isna hairnib, fuil andsa corp, anum andsa fuil 
spirut andsan anum, meanma andsa spirait. 


? 


This list of ‘the conditions of human nature’, it will be ob- 
served, follows the Latin very nearly, only substituting ‘love and 
weariness in the heart’ for “mor im corde, and omitting the last 
three ‘conditions’. But in the Egerton ms. a comment from 
Bernard de Gordon’s Lilium Medicinae, which gives a different 
distribution, is added: , 

Et adeir Bearnart a Clarificacio a caibidil na seilgi andsa 
6mad leabur do Lile sa .7. cundtubairt, cach ni taitnidhis re 
neach corub on craidi tig sin. Et is uime ata taitneam andsa 
craidi arson corub on craidi ata neimdingmaltacht 7 cathugud 7 
tigearnus 7 fearg do reir Jonisius. Et is uime ata labuirt andsa 
sgaman arson curub é tairrngis int aer noch is adbur don guth. 
Et is uime adearar fearg do beith on domlus de arson leanda 
ruaid do beith ann noch telgis In corp co huilidi, on teas sin 
duiscigther in fearg. Et is uime adearar in gaire do beith on 
tseilg 7 is co haicideach ata a glanad leanda duib. Et intan 
adearar in grad do beith on bacan de is do bacan ae na n-en 
tuicir é 7 ina ngaile 7 ina n-aeib ata isna dainib. Et is uime 
gabtar in gaile 7 na hae arson in bacain ae, oir is e in gaile 
gradais in biad 7 na hae gradaidius in comriachtain, oir atait tri 
neithe is ecean cum na coimriachtana i. teas ona haeib noch o 
tic in tochlugud 7 spirut on craidi 7 lind on incind etrel. 

This comment is a version of part of the section: Clarificatio 
in Book V, Question VII of the Lilium Medicinae (Lyons ed., 1551, 
p- 563): 

Quinto notandum de causis illorum versuum: 

Cor sapit et pulmo loquitur, fel commouet iras, 
Splen ridere facit, cogit amare iecur, 


Intelligendum quod pulmo loquitur propter aeris attractionem 
quae est materia vocis. Cor sapit, quia ab ipso procedit ira, in- 
dignatio, victoria, dominatio secundum Ionnitium. Fel commouet 
iras propter choleram quae calefacit totum corpus et ita commouet 
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iram. Splen ridere facit per accidens purgando humorem melan- 
cholicum. Cogit amare iecur, iecur est in auibus, sed stomachus 
est in homimnibus, ideo iecur accipitur pro stomacho et hepate, 
quoniam stomachus facit amare cibum et hepar coitum, quia in 
coitu sunt tria necessaria: calor qui procedit ab hepate a quo 
prouenit appetitus, spiritus a corde, humor a cerebro secundum 
Constantinum. 

The rendering of this passage in Egerton g2 is independent 
of that in the complete Irish version of the Lilium Medicinae 
in Egerton 89, that beautiful ms. written in Clare by Domhnall 
Albanach © Troighthigh in 1482, which the Earl of Kildare 
bought for twenty cows in 1500, a price which, as there were 
twenty-two quires in the Ms., works out at nearly a cow per quire. 
In this ms. (fol. 169b) the passage runs thus: 


An. 5 ni dleghur d’fhoillsiugud .i. cuisi na fersadh so: 


Cor sapit (et) pulmo loquitur, fel comouet iras, 
Splen ridere facit, cogit amare iecur. 


i. ase an croidhi do bheir ecna 7 in scaman labhrus 7 an 
domblus ae gluaisis an feirg 7 in tshealg do ni an gaire 7 iecur 
coimecnaighius cum graidhighthi. Dleghur a tucsin curob e an 
scaman labrus ac tarring an aeir is adhbhur don guth 7 an croidhi 
do beir ecna, oir is uadha toscaidhius ferg 7 dimdha 7 buaidh 7 
tigernus do reir Iohainnesius 7 ise an domblus ao gluaisis an 
feirg 7 in tshealg do ni an gaire co haicideach a glanad leanna 
duib 7 coimegnighter (sic) iecur cum graidhighthi, iecur bis isna 
henaib 7 stomacus isna dainibh 7 is uime sin gabtur iecur arson 
na n-ae 7 in gaile, oir ise an gaile do ni gradugud an bidh 7 
na hae gradugud na coimriachtana, oir atait tri neithe ecintech sa 
coimriachtain .i. teas toscaighius ona haeibh 7 tic algis 7 spirad 
on croidhi 7 lenn on inchinn do reir Constantinuis. 

Bartholomeus Anglicus has the same doctrine in his De Pro- 
prictatibus Rerum, written about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 


tury. I quote from Mr. Steele’s charming little volume of selections: 
Mediaeval Lore, ed. 1905, p. 79: 


‘For by the spleen we are moved to laugh, by the gall we 


are wroth, by the heart we are wise, by the brain we feel, by the 
liver we love.’ 


It will be noticed that this version of Bartholomeus and 
Bernard differs from the form in the Holme Lacy manuscript, the 
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Irish poem and the Irish prose by assigning wisdom in place of 
fear to the heart and love instead of avarice to the liver. 

These conceptions of the popular science often supplied an 
image or a turn of expression to the poets and romancers. So 
Shakespeare, whose science is on the level of Bartolomeus Anglicus, 
makes Hamlet exclaim: ‘I am pigeon-livered and lack gall’, and 
Brian O Corcrdin shows that the King of Sorcha is no Hamlet in 
the following fashion !: 


Tangadar datha iomdha éagsamhla don righ re fuasmadh 7 
re fiuchadh na feirge do faddidheadh faoi o na bacanaibh aeidhidh 
neoch is mathair don fheirg. 

‘There came many strange hues over the king with the frenzy 
and the fervour of his fury that was kindled in him from the liver 
that is mother of anger.’ 


Thus Brian O Corcrain makes the liver itself the seat of anger, 
while Shakespeare, more in accordance with tradition, attributes that 
passion to the gall, a secretion held to be lacking in pigeons. 


2. WHEN TO GATHER HERBS. 


Additional Ms. 30512 appears to have been written about the 
middle of the 15th century, probably at Carrick-on-Suir, by 
Uilliam Mac. an Lega, one of the most prolific scribes of that 
century. I believe it to be identical with that Leabur na Carruigi, 
which, together with the Psalter of Cashel (now Bodl. ms. Laud 
Misc. 610) was given in ransom to the Fitzgeralds for Richard son 
of Edmund Butler in 1462. At all events it was, like the Laud 
MS., in the possession of the Fitzgeralds early in the 16th century, 
when Torna O Maoilchonaire (who died in 1532) inserted among 
Other matter the following verses. They deal, it will be seen, 
with the efficacy of the different parts of healing herbs according 
to the different seasons of the year. 


1. O ocht kalainn Aibril ain 
co teirt kalainn Iuil imslain, 
frisin ré sin, ni baigh bras, 
is barr cech losa icas. 


1 Eachtra mhacaoimh an Iolair mhic Riogh na Sorcha, ed. Iorard de 


Teiltiin & J. H. Lloyd, 1912, p. 26. 
E 
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2. O ocht kalainn Iuil iar sin 
co teirt kalainn Octimbir, 
cos cech losa, gnim cen geis, 
is edh icus cech n-ainceis. 


3. Mecon cech losa, is fir sin, 
o ocht kalainn Octimbir, 
Dian Cecht docoraigh tré ceill 
co hocht kalainn airdApreéil. 


as ‘Caic losd Lx, 1s." 300, 
is hé a n-airemh, ni himarbréc, 
lus cech galair raidhit raind 
boinghcter uile a n-ocht kalaind. 


In the following translation the almost meaningless chevilles 
used in this kind of mnemonic verse to secure a rhyme are 
omitted. 


1. From a. d. VIII Kal. of glorious April to a. d. II Kal. of 
perfect July, in all that time it is the leafage of every herb that 
heals. 


2. From a. d. VIII Kal. of July thereafter to a. d. II Kal. of 
October it is the stalk of every herb that heals every ill. 


3. The root of every herb Dian Cécht wisely ordained it from 
a. d. VII] Kal. of October to a. d. VIII Kal. of lofty April. 


4. Five herbs, sixty and three hundred — that is their number 


the herbs that heal all sicknesses, let them be gathered on a. d. 
VUI Kal. 


This again may very well be a composition of the 12th cen- 
tury. It is at any rate curious that the opening line: In .VIII. 
kalainn April ain, is found in the charming (but unfortunately 
mutilated) poem on the calling and the coming of the birds, that 
is written on the top margin of p. 356 of the Book of Leinster, 
a MS. of the 12th century. There it is the date of the coming 
of the swallows. 

Our verses are in all probability based upon some Latin 
original of the same type as the source of the poem on the seat 
of the passions. We need not concern ourselves much with 
Dian Cécht, the physician of the Taatha Dé Danann. For he was a 
pagan, and the doctrine of the verses depends upon the succession 
of the Christian feasts. Thus the leafage heals from the Annuncia- 
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tion (25 March) to Peter and Paul (29 June), the stalk from the 
Nativity of S. John the Baptist (24 June) to Michaelmas (29 Sept.), 
the root from the Conception of S. John the Baptist (24 Sept.) to 
the Annunciation again. The arrangement is clearly based upon 
the succession of the seasons, the leafage being efficacious in 
Spring, the stalk in Summer and the root in Autumn and Winter. 
That this was the doctrine of the mediaeval herbalists appears 
from a tract on the gathering of herbs, of which there is an 
English translation in Sloane ms. 2584, fol. 87 (circ. 1400; cf. the 
Latin passage, of which this is a version, in Sloane Ms. 3535, f. 11). 
This is the relevant passage: ‘Whanne leues gon to medicynes 
thei schulen be gederid whanne thei ben at here ful wexyng or 
that here coloure chaunge or that thei welowe or fade ony thing... 
Yerdis schullen be gaderid whanne thei ben fulle of moistnesse or 
thei begynne to schrynke. Rootis schullea be taken whanne the 
leues fallen’. 

The reference to the 365 herbs in the last quatrain could 
be easily paralleled from other mediaeval literatures. Thus Nennius 
in a famous passage says of St. Patrick: ‘Scripsit abegetoria trecenta 
sexaginta quinque aut eo amplius.’ And this use of the number of 
the days of the year is found elsewhere in Irish, as for instance 
in the poem on the Paternoster in Additional Ms. 30 512, fol. 31, 
_ where the interval between the Fall and the Redemption is defined 
in the following terms: 


Sanais int Shatain do chéin 
dorad sil Adhaim i péin; 
sanais Isu dosucc as, 

a hifurn uathmur amnass. 


Coic mile .Lx. is tri céd- 
is fir is ni himmarbrég- 
ont shanais taisig rosairg 
gusan sanais rostesaircc. 


‘The word of Satan of old set Adam’s seed in pain; the 
word of Jesus brought them forth out of Hell fearful and ferocious. 
Three hundred, sixty and five thousand (years) — ’tis true and 
no lie — from the first word that destroyed them to the word 
that redeemed them.’ 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


Et 


MODERN IRISH IPV. PL. 2 IN -G/ 


(PRE material for tracing the history of this form has been brought 

together in Gadelica 1. p. 73—8, by Bergin, who has upset the 
earlier attempts of MacNeill, Craig, Stern and O Maille to explain it. 
Bergin himself regards it as a contamination of two forms of the 
ipv. pl. 2 of the substantive verb: dig (= didh) and bihi (= bithi), 
from this mixed form, -gz has then been introduced into the ipv. 
pl. 2 of the other verbs. 

This explanation is clearly possible, and O Maille’s objection 
(ZCP. 1x. p. 352) that we should expect arduigi instead of erduigi 
is of no weight. The ending, which has been extended, is -gz, and 
the radical 42 may have been without influence. The theory of 
contamination, however, is always somewhat problematic. A phonetic 
explanation is preferable when it can be given; and it can perfectly 
well be explained phonetically. 

O Maille is justified in looking for the starting-point of the 
formation in the verbs in -wighidh, -2ghidh, but not in supposing that 
e. g. arduighidh (= *arduijij) has been disstmilated into arduigidh. 
This would be very unlikely, as -j- is weak in this position and 
would hardly cause dissimilation of the first 7, The final position 
is always a weak one (cf. Gauthiot, Za fin de mot en indo-européen, 
Paris 1913), and several circumstances seem to indicate that 7 has 
disappeared earlier in this position than elsewhere. 

The development of g’ is the result of differentiation. 

This capital principle of phonetic evolution is unfortunately 
not yet sufficiently known, and needs some explanation. It is the 
first discovery due to Grammont’s Déssimilation (La dissimilation 
consonantique dans les langues indo-européennes et dans les langues 
romanes, Dijon 1893), the most important linguistic publication 
since De Saussure’s famous Mémoire, and it has been made by the 
eminent French linguist Antoine Meillet (Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique, x11. p. 12—34). Like dissimilation it is of a quite 
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general nature, and may be formulated as follows: If two sounds 
in immediate contact have one or more elements in common, one 
or more of these elements may be suppressed in order to accentuate 
the difference between the sounds. Thus, in the group -mn- e.g. 
the nasal element of one of the sounds may be suppressed, and 
the result is -w#- or -ml-; -sh- may develop into -s/- (Modern 
Greek), etc. A vowel may be differentiated as in Old-Slavonic 
je > ja. Psychologically the differentiation is the result of an 
unconscious fear of assimilation, which leads to an accentuation of 
the difference, and it furnishes one of the clearest cases of that 
unconscious care which is of capital importance in the evolution 
of language. 

Now, in arduightdh > *arduigid (and perhaps > *arduiaia), 
the palatal spirant, whether g’ or @, has developed into / by slackening 
of the articulation between vowels, a general feature of Irish phonetics, 
and *arduigid has become *arduzj(j). In order to prevent confusion 
with sg. 2 arduigh > ardui(j), as both would regularly develop 
into ardui, this 7 has not been assimilated, but the tension of it, 
which was undoubtedly very strong originally, as the existing 7 in 
Donegal at the present day, has been increased, and this has 
naturally led to complete occlusion, giving rise, in some places in 
Donegal (according to Craig) and in Manx, to palatal d, elsewhere 
to palatal g. That this has resulted also in palatal g will not 
surprise anyone who knows how close to each other palatal d and 
palatal g are in formation. I have found several instances of 
confusion of these stops when initial in North-West-Donegal. 

This new ending -g27 (> -gi in the extreme North-West), 
being very clear and distinct, has spread to other verbs, a very 
common phenomenon in the evolution of a grammatical system. 
It has thus spread to the substantive verb, where there would also 
have been confusion between the singular and the plural. In Torr, 
Co. Donegal, the influence goes so far as to shorten the radica 
vowel of &2: big’. 

If this explanation holds good, Munster -gz must, on account 
of the final -z, be a loan from other dialects. This would be 
quite natural, the ending being a very practical one, and especially 
as phonetic dig (Cork, Kerry) probably already existed. The general 
development of final *-zj into -ig’ in Munster may also be a case 
of differentiation. It would be the result of a reaction against 
the tendency of assimilation changing the character of the word 
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ending. But I have no materials for an investigation of this 
point. 

It is perhaps necessary to remark that Bergin’s objection 
(Joc. cit. p. 74) that bidhim, mithid, etc. have not become Jdigzm, 
migid, is perfecily justified so far as concerns the older theory of 
a gh, dh “hardening” into g. The latter is no explanation whatever, 
but a mere statement. But this objection does not hold good 
against the theory propounded above. The cases of bidhim or 
e. g. luighe and arduighidh cannot be compared. The conditions 
of development of gh in the first case are entirely different from 
those of gh in the second, and the different conditions have pro- 
duced different results. 

Scotch-Gaelic -b2 has, of course, nothing to do with Irish 
-gi, but has, as Bergin points out (Joc. cit. p. 78), been affected by 
the ending of sibh, agaibh, etc. 


ALF SOMMERFELT 
ROME 


A reflex of the prehistoric change of aé: a. 


From the co-existence of such forms as Old Ir. Fasc (Ogham 
VALUBI) and /ael, fdite and fdeilte (Modern Irish féiilte : faoilte), 
Professor Marstrander has recently concluded (Rev. Celt. xxxv1. 
p- 349) that the old diphthong a/ had already lost its palatal element 
in certain positions before the Old Irish period. If he is right, 
another parallel may be found in North-West Donegal (Torr), 
where the forms fd/chu and faolchu (pronounced fa: lyuw, fwe : 
lyuw, and fa: lyuw, ‘wolf-dog’ are used side by side. The first 
form represents an Old-Irish */é/chii, the second an Old-Irish 
*faelchit. 


ALF SOMMERFELT 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE CULMEN 


N early Irish literature there are several references to a book 

known as the Culmen. In the tale Fod/dsigud na Tana, contained 
in the Book of Leinster, there is mention of it: Concomgarthd tré 
filid Herenn do Senchdn Torpetst, dis in ba mebor leo Téin Bé Cualnge 
inna ogt. Et asbertatar nad fetar di acht bloga nammd.  Asbert 
tarum Senchdn ria daltu dus cia dib noragad ara bennacht 7 tire 
Letha do fhoglaim na Tana berta in sui sair dar és in Chulmin 
(LL. Facs. 245b, 2-7), ‘An assembly of the poets of Ireland was 
called together by Senchan Torpéist, to see if they remembered 
the Tain Bo Cualnge in its entirety. And they said they (leg. 
fetatar) did not know it, save fragments only. Senchan then spoke 
to his fosterlings to see which of them would go in return for 
his blessing to the countries of the Continent! to learn the Tain, 
which the sage took eastward in lieu of the Culmen.’ The 
belief here is that the Culmen was brought from the ‘Continent to 
Ireland and the Tain given in exchange for it. The recension of 
D. IV. 2 (ACL Ill. 5) has dis cia dhib noraghad ar bennachtain a 
tirth Leatha do foglaim na Tana rucce in sat romanach a hArdmacha 
dar cend in Cuilmin, ‘to see which of them would go (in return). 
for a blessing into the countries of Letha to learn the Tain which 
the Roman sage brought from Armagh instead of the Cuilmen.’ 


1 Anscombe (Eriu Iv, 75) has rightly recognized that Zetha means the 
‘Continent,’ and tive Letha the ‘countries of the Continent,’ later restricted 
to that portion of it with which the Irish were most familiar, viz, Armorica, 
apparently the place where they landed. The meaning of the name gave rise 
to confusion even in the 11th century, as may be seen from a gloss on Fiacc’s 
Hymn.: contd farcaib la German andes i ndescturt Letha, gl. Germanius abb 
na cathrach cui nomen est Altiodorus, 7s occat roleg FPatraicc, 7 Burguinnia 
ainm na cennatdche itd illa; i ndesciurt Etale nobeth prouincia illa, sed uerius 
cond i [n] Gallaib itd, .. . ‘with him (Germanus) Patrick studied, and Burgundia 
is the name of the province in which that (city) is; or, that province may have 
been in Italy, sed verius that it is in Gaul.’ (Thes, Pal, IL 311). 
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There is a further reference in the law glossary preserved in 
ms. H. 5. 30, p. 5, T.C.D., compiled by Mac Fir Bhisigh, in which 
there is an account of the seven grades of wisdom: Druim cli 1. 
fear aga mbi edlus tomldn na heagna én leabar as mo dé ngoirthear 
Cuilmen gus in leabhar as ligha dé ngoirther deith-bréithir ima 
ndeachtraighther 2. i ndeghchéirighther an tiomna maith dorinne Dia 
do Maoist, ‘Druim cli, that is, a man who has the complete know- 
ledge of wisdom from the greatest book which is called Culmen 
to the smallest book which is called the Deich-bréithir (Ten words, 
Commandments)’; cp. O’Curry, Ms. Materials, p. 495. 

A further reference is contained in the Bk. of Ballymote 4a 20: 
conad iatsein tuirrechta 7 genelaigi Grec amal adbert Essuidir 7 Cuilmen 
(cp. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, 253f), ‘so that these are the 
proceedings and the genealogies of the Greeks as Isidorus and the 
Culmen state.’ 


The meaning and origin of the Cu/men have been discussed 
by O’Curry (Ms. Materials, 29-32) and by Zimmer (Nennius 
Vindicatus 253-57). Zimmer interprets the word as compounded 
of cuil (i. e. cil) ‘nook, corner, Ecke, Winkel’ and menn ‘clear, 
klar, durchsichtig,’ and hence meaning ‘the dark nook which has 
been made bright or clear, der erhellte, klar gestellte (friiher 
dunkle) Winkel.” He further tries to show that the Cudmen was 
brought to Ireland by Gildas on his visit to the country about 
the year 565 A.D. I shall here endeavour to show both that 
Zimmer’s conclusions are incorrect, and that the Culmen was brought 
into Ireland in the 7th, not in the 6th century. 


Attention has often been called to the tendency to etymolo- 
gizing so common among early Irish writers. Zimmer has dealt 
with one aspect of this (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1910, 
pp. 1031 ff.), endeavouring at great length to prove that the source 
of most of this etymologizing was the so-called Virgil the Grammarian, 


who, he alleges, visited Ireland. This latter point does not concern 
us here. 


1 As to Druim Cli, O’Curry (Ms. Mat. Pp. 495) cites the following passage 
from a vellum slip (now missing) between Pp. 73°4 in THs 4. 22) st Ga Da 
Scolaighe mac léighind mic caoicthaidh mic fogluma mic deiscipuil mic suadh 
litri mic suadh candine mic druim-clai mic Dé bi, ‘school boy son of learning 
son of caoctach son of student (foglaintid) son of disciple son of doctor of 
letters, son of the Canons, son of druim-cli, son of the living God.’ 
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There is no doubt, at all events, that a partiality for etymolo- 
gizing was by no means peculiar to Irish writers, but was common 
amongst early mediaeval Latin scholars, whose work was familiar 
to the earliest Irish writers. In the Old-Irish Treatise on the Psalter 
(ed. Meyer, Hibernica Minora), many of these Latin writers are 
quoted, among others, Cassiodorus (A. D. 480—575) and Isidorus 
of Seville (A. D. 560—636). This treatise can be shown, on 
linguistic grounds, to have been written not much later than the 
middle of the gth century, and it can be proved that the work 
of Isidorus was known in Ireland much earlier. The treatise in 
question contains numbers of etymologies from Seregius, Cassiodorus, 
and Isidorus, but their principal source is Isidorus. A typical 
etymology ascribed to him (p. 34) is: ‘Beatus quasi bene auctus, 
etc., which is rendered ‘ata ani as beatus amail bid cain-tormachtaid, 
‘beatus, is as it were well-increased.’ To Seregius is then attributed 
another etymology, ‘beatus quasi vivatus’, rendered ‘a/a ani as 
beatus amal bid beoaigtt, ‘as if it were vivified’. Farther on Cassiodorus’ 
etymology is quoted ‘beatus quasi bene aptus,’ and last of. all 
(p. 36) Ambrose, ‘beatus quasi bene felix’. The Irish writer endea- 
vours to reconcile all these etymologies with ‘beatus 7s cacntormachtae 
ts beoaight ind luc-sa in fechtnach i. vir, ‘beatus, the blessed or 
happy man (in) this passage is well-increased, is vivified’. 

These Latin etymologies have in common with a good many 
Irish, two characteristics: (1) they give alternatives, (2) they are 
often equally wide of the mark. Isidorus was their chief source, 
and their similarity to many Irish etymologies leads to the con- 
clusion that the early Irish scholars derived much of their inspiration 
from him. The influence of his E/ymologiae on the Lebor Gabala 
has already been noted by MacNeill, by Van Hamel (ZCP 1x. 173 ff.) ; 
Zimmer (Nennius Vindicatus, 225 ff.), and Meyer (ZCP x11. 142). 

The foregoing considerations make it certain that copies of 
Isidorus reached Ireland at a very early date. We are fortunate, 
however, in possessing more definite evidence of the connection 
of Isidorus with Irish scholarship. Our chief source of information 
is the Félire Oengusso, written by Oengus céle Dé between A. D.797 
and 808.1. On turning to Jan. 2, we find, ‘Zsodir int epscop abd 
ecailse airde ‘Isidorus the bishop, the chief (lit. abbot) of a noble 


1 cp, Strachan Phil. Soc. Trans. 1894, p. 554; RM@sExs TOT H,, and 
Thurneysen, ZCP. v1, p. 8. 
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church’. The Leabhar Breac version of the Félire is heavily glossed, 
and is for that reason of the utmost value. The language of a 
number of the glosses shows that they belong to a very early 
period. Over Esodir is written: 2. m chulmin, ‘that is Isidorus of 
the Culmen’. (LB. Facs. p. 79). Which, following the Irish system 
of naming an individual after some special characteristic or feat, 
would imply Jsdorus who wrote the Culmen. A further example of 
this system of naming occurs in a note on the same entry (LB. 
p. 78): Esodir 7 rt spana ciuitas est Esio doro sechim oligiarum 
memoratur hic. Stokes (Fél. Oeng. Ist ed. p. Xxx1) reads, ‘spana 
ciuitas eius isidorus etymologiarum memoratur hic. The more 
probable reading is: ‘{Hi]spana ciuitas est Esiodoro [for Jsodoro]t 
sech[is] Isidorus [ety]mologiarum memoratur hic, ‘in Spain Isidorus 
has his city, that is, Isidorus of the Etymologies is commemorated 
here.” This gloss was obviously transcribed from an older copy. 

This shows that Isidorus was known to Irish scholars by 
two names, (1) Esodir in chulmin, ‘Isidorus of the Culmen,’ and 
(2) Lsdorus Etymologiarum. 1 shall now endeavour to show that 
these two names refer to the same thing. 

In view of the foregoing, we may correct the text quoted by 
Zimmer (op. cit. 253-54 == BB. 4a 20), conad iat sein tuirrechta 
7 genelaigt Grec’amal asbert Essuidir 7 Cuilmen, into ... amal 
asbert Essuidir « Cuilmen, ‘as Isidorus said in the Culmen’. 

As regards the meaning of the word Culmen, Zimmer’s ex- 
planation seems partly due to a misreading of it. Cudmen, Cuilmen, 
in every early instance in which it occurs, is written with a single x. 
Only a comparatively late occurrence has mn, viz., the probatio 
pennae of Fergal mac Uilliam in the Leabhar Breac (p. 60): proma 
pind dFergal mac Uilliam for in Cuilmend oll, The gloss in H. 3. 18, 
fol. 603 is wrongly quoted by O’Curry (Ms. Mat. 504), who prints 
Cuilmenn ... dar és in Chuilmeinn. The Ms. reading is Cuilmen 
2. leabur, ut est berta in sut sair dar &s in chuilmin.2 This 
disposes of the final mz and definitely establishes the form of the 
word as culmen, cuilmen. A later doubling of final » may be due 
to the influence of a nasal at the beginning of the syllable. It 
is fairly obvious that cu/men is no other than the Latin culmen (-znzs), 


1 With a Latin construction formed on the type of is zndz até cathair 
dossom. 
é * The quotation is from Foillsigud na Tdéna (LL. 245b), and the glosses 
in H. 3.18 are on the Tain and Tain Bo Fraich, 
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‘the top, summit, ridge,’ for earlier columen. The Culmen would 
then be the ‘Summa,’ summit or culmination of knowledge which 
was to be mastered by the Druzm-cli, who represented the highest 
human knowledge and whose position in learning is indicated by 
the genealogy given above from H. 4. 22. This ‘Summa’ or 
culmination of knowledge can be nothing other than the Origines 
or Etymologiae of Isidorus, meant to contain all the knowledge of 
the time. 

The name Cxz/men, which does not, so far as I know, occur 
elsewhere as the title of a book, would be suggested by such an 
Trish expression as druimne suithe.1 For instance, ro-leg sutthe co 
druimne, AU. 742. The idea of summit or ridge is also emphasised 
in the explanation of c/f in H. 3.17, col. 778: clé fo chosmailius 
na clethe bis isin tegdats staraide st bund-remur barr-chael. Bunn-remur 
he in atthfega(d) na ngrad is ish 7 barr-chael e in aithfegad na 
ngrad 1s uaisli inass,.‘ch after the likeness of (ridge)-pole which 
is in the material house, which is thick at the lower and slender 
at the upper end. It is thick-based compared with the grades 
that are lower, and slender-topped with those that are higher.’ 

It is fairly well established that Isidorus’ work was written 
between 622 and 633. The Cu/men was referred to in connection 
with Senchan’s quest for the Tain. Senchan was the poet of 
Guaire, who died in 663, his own death being assigned to 657. 
From this it would follow that a copy of the Or7gines reached 
Ireland about the middle of the 7th century, that is, about 
twenty or twenty-five years after it was written. In Ireland a book 
or poetical composition was valued at a great price, and the ex- 
changing of one valuable book for another would not have been 
unusual. Colum Cille sent his famous poem Al/us prosator to Pope 
Gregory the Great in return for a gift of a gold cross: rucad tra 
int immun-sa do Griguir sair 1 commain na n-atsceda tuctha huad .2. 
in chross 2. in mér-gem a hainmside (Liber Hymn. ed. Bernard and 
Atkinson, p. 63), ‘this hymn (i. e. the Altus Prosator) was brought 
eastward as an equivalent gift for the presents which were brought 
from him (i.e. from Gregory), i.e. the cross, that is, the Great 
Gem was its name.’ 

There seems to be no doubt that the introduction of Isidorus’ 
work into Ireland gave a great impetus to native learning in the 


1 cp. Voyage of Bran, App. p. 54, note 4. 
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seventh century.1 His Origines was regarded as the last word in 
human knowledge, and it increased in importance as time went 
on, no appreciable progress having been made in science or learning 
for centuries after his death. “Throughout the middle ages it was 
the text-book most in use. Its adoption in Ireland in the seventh 
century is evidence of the desire of the Irish to be in touch with 
the learning of the time. 


TOMAS O MAILLE. 


1 The text Fozllsigud na Tdéna, already referred to, and such episodes 
as that of Mongdn and Eochaid Rig-éiges (ed, E. Knott, Eriu vm. 156) are 
evidence of this activity. 
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Ill. THE ALLEGED UNVOICING OF -dh a- 


ie the last number of Ertu I stated that Meyer was mistaken in 
thinking that “if di and d come together, they have between 
them the value of 4” Since then I find (ZCP. x1. 162) that he 
assumes the same principle in order to get an alliteration. It may 
be worth while testing the evidence for the existence of such a 
metrical rule. The two cases, the pronunciation of final dh as 4, 
and that of initial @ as ¢, may be taken separately. The alleged 
rule is based upon one example of each. 
(1) I know only one copy of the poem cited by Meyer, that 
contained in the Book of Hy Many f. 117sq. It is there ascribed 
to Donnchadh Mér. The couplet in question is § 2cd 


marbnat Dé ni treabad tnuid 
garmac duin €! dleagar din. 


The ms. reading then is marbnat, and lest it should be maintained 
that marbnat Dz is merely a phonetic rendering of marbnad Dé, in 
accordance with Meyer’s rule, we have only to read on a couple 
of lines to § 3cd: 
ni marbnat gan fachain? hi 
mo ri as m’athair dagmac® De. 


In this there is no following d to account for the final 4 and this 
is the very couplet cited in Ir. Gr. Tracts I, Ex. 576 for the form 
marbnat, The form is easily explained. It is a by-form of marbhnath, 
generalized from cases like 7 marbnat-sa, just as im crui-sa gives the 
modern dialectic crot beside cruth. For the sandhi see Thurneysen, 
Handbuch § 136 and Ir. Gr. Tracts I, § 34.4 ‘ 


1 not duine, as the rimes with ‘nid and Dé show. 
2 achain MS. 3 matair deag mc MS. 


4 Another form marbhna (ib. II, § 2) beside marbhnadh comes from the 
analogy of labhra beside /abhradh, and the like. 
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(2) Ardri Wasal inna n-uile, tuistid domuin (ZCP. x1. 149) 


Here it is assumed that “usd and domuin alliterate. Without dis- 
puting the reading of the restored text, for the mss. (Anecd. I. 50) 
have the definite article before domuin, one may question whether 
this is a sure case of alliteration, for though alliteration is common 
it is not consistent throughout the poem: cf. the following lines 
from Meyer’s restored text: 

8 Fordarala Ailill angbaid co ngnim trénfir. 

11 Asbert nad boi athair derb dO  adnaib soire. 

15 Ruc a cburach for froich fairgge, codal trede. 

83 Doluid cuccu ingen imgel co feib delbae. 

129 ‘Frithraid bar curach for ctlu!’ ol in ttisech. 

There are several other examples to show that alliteration after the 
caesura is not treated as obligatory. At most we might assume 
that the poet’s ear was content with the alliteration of ¢ and d@ in 
tuistid domuin, but that is a very different thing from maintaining 
that he pronounced /wzstt fomuin. So far there is no evidence in 
favour of the rule. 

The evidence on the other side is overwhelming. First there 
is the a priori improbability of the change -dh d- to -¢ # in Irish 
metrics. No parallel can be drawn from Welsh usage, for in Welsh 
the unvoicing of such groups is an essential fact of the speech, 
not a mere metrical artifice (see Morris Jones, Grammar p. 182), 
whereas in Irish phonetics dh-d gives dd. 

But what Meyer has overlooked is the metrical evidence 
opposed to his theory. Out of the countless instances in which 
the enforcing of such a rule would spoil the metre, we need take 
only a few. First let us look at the very poem Zustidh re marbnaidh 
Me Dé on which the rule is founded. I cite from the ms., giving 
the number of the quatrain. 


I as tocrad mor marbnadh! Dé 
ni hé in bron gan adbur hi. 


marbnat would not rime with adbur. Similarly the change of -dh 
to -# would destroy the rime in the following: 

10 As mé adéradh da guth gaeth (: d€namh) 

13 Dia géra chrochad dom cind (: othur) 

14 ni tSaeil mé m’obadh don fir (: cogur) 

20 gi clé in ctlis daghaidh® dom lucht (: tabair) 


1 marbnaidh Ms. with punctum delens under the ¢ 
2 laghadh Ms, 
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34 as bed arna crochadh dhaibh Dia (: othur) 
38 Mairg do craidh degmathair Dhé (: cair) 

39 Mairg rer crochadh Dia fo-dhéin (: othur) 

42 truagh in pais azadk da Gis (: raghadh uadh) 
52 go ndeachaidh' don cruinde cé_ (: beathaidh®) 
54 gan loghadh dho nir lor leis (: monor) 


In the sixth, seventh and eighth of the above citations Meyer’s rule 
would destroy the alliteration as well as the rime. Also in the 
following : 

43 ita loghadh® daibh 0 Dia. 


We see that the proposed pronunciation of -dh d- as -t + would 
involve at least fifteen metrical faults in this poem, probably more, 
for several lines are illegible in the ms. The piece is carefully 
composed, and must have been regarded as a model of technique, 
for, in addition to the couplet already referred to, I have noted 
eight other quotations from it in the grammatical tracts. 

Numerous examples might also be given from other poems in 
the same ms. edited by Meyer in Archiv 111. 234-246, In these, 
as in the hundreds of poems in strict metre composed between 
the twelfth and the seventeenth centuries, the alleged rule will be 
found, I believe, invariably contradicted by the metre. 

Meyer adds (Primer p. vi.) “The same rule would naturally 
apply in the case of gh +g, 0h + 6.” No example is given. Such 
sequences are less common than that of di -+d, but there are 
quite enough examples to show that the rule is equally unworkable. 
Cf. Arch. 111. 246 § 37: 


geal asa dabazg gach dream 
na samail flead re fuigeall 


dabaic would not rime with samaz. 
‘Essays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway’, 344 §§ 26c 
and 27: 
as lér d@aoinfear da madh ail 
ré slégh Gdoidheal da gabhail. 


sléc would not rime, and Céordheal would not alliterate. 


Mar do beith sz bed co brath. (Arch. 11. 239, 24) 
Ar Gaileanguibh beaga Breagh. (Top. Poems p. 14). 
teannaidh isan tir a le, 

na bidh i mbeannazbh Béirre. (A. IV. 3 p. 660). 


1 ndeacaidh MS 2 beathaigh MS, 8 lobadh Ms. 
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In the last three instances the alteration of -44 6- to -p p- would 
destroy the alliteration, and in the last case the rime as well. 

In the face of the instances quoted from poems in. strict 
metre — and they might be multiplied indefinitely — sporadic 
examples from poems in the looser metres, where internal rime 
and alliteration are optional, have no weight. It is, in fact, 
erroneous to say that any combination of voiced consonants, 
homorganic or not, in compounds or in the contact of different 
words, can produce in Irish a voiceless group. Notes on the 
pronunciation of the various combinations will be found in the 
Gramm. Tracts I §§ 41-52 and 103-7. 


IV.—THE ALLITERATION OF Zh. 


In Ertu virt 162-1 I criticized Meyer’s views on this subject 
as set forth in his Primer. His later views are now to be found 
in his interesting Miscellanea Hibernica, published by the University 
of Illinois, pp. 14-15, in which he seeks to establish on metrical 
grounds the date of the change in the pronunciation /f to 4h. The 
metrical argument seems to me unsound. 

First, as to the poem edited in Exru vu. 219sq., Meyer 
accepts the authorship of Cinaed ta Hartacain, who died in 975. 
But Thurneysen has shown (ZCP. x. 438-40) that the ascription is 
wrong, as the poem can hardly be older than the twelfth century. 
From this poem Meyer takes two lines, 15d and 45b, which seem 
to point to alliteration of #4 and s: he adds ‘in both cases we 
have to deal with the second lines of a couplet where alliteration 
is imperative, a rule which Cinaed observes strictly throughout the 
poem.’ This is a matter of statistics. Our only authority for the 
text is LL. with all its scribal errors, some of which have been 
corrected by the editor, Lucius Gwynn, others by Meyer in the 
Miscellanea. But, so far as we can see, alliteration is nof observed 
in the following, each the second line of a couplet: 1 

62b ra pa rin can tarba di en.? 


32d ba hole leiss ’na ndernad riss. 
374 noco nambér lemm dom’ thig, 


? Omitting 29d ddilter fin 7 mid fair, as Jin and mid may have 
changed places, 


2 Read d’den. 
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63d dlomaid riu go brath in lech, 
68d co ruc féin a mac do’n rig. 


As an example of // alliterating with a vowel, Meyer quotes 
Poems from the Dindshenchas p. 14 1. 16 


don dun ule ar n-a thoraind. 


From the same poem one might quote — 


30 ingin Taidc cer gnim étig 
42 do rdénad fer in ratha 

55 inund mathair cor-rathaib 
56 do Chumall is do m’athair 
80 rop é rig-fénnid h-Erend 


as a proof that yg, ch and 7 may alliterate with vowels, and that 
jf and m may alliterate with 7. By picking odd lines out of poems 
in loose metre one can prove anything, or prove nothing, quod est 
vertus. The single line quoted from Misc. K. Meyer 358 § 6, the 
half dozen from Avecd. I, 35—39, and the further examples from 
SR. are equally indecisive. Indeed two of the examples from SR.— 


106 o tha talmain co ‘esca 
5846 fo theisc Sainigthe Samuail 


have nothing to do with the argument, for the alliteration of ¢ha@ 
with falmain and of Saznigthe with Samuail stares one in the face. 

- The fact is that in strict metre down to the early eighteenth 
century “4 alliterated only with ¢ ¢h or df, and it is therefore 
impossible to establish from metrical tests the date of the change 
in its pronunciation. Further investigation is needed, and help 
must be sought not merely from Norse but from Anglo-Norman 
transliterations. The question is complicated by the fact that 
initial #2 is associated with radical ¢, and final // is also subject 
to the laws of sandhi. Modern dialectic pronunciations of final /% 
as h, f, and ch must also be considered. 1 


1 The above papers had been prepared for the press while Meyer was 
still living. I take this opportunity of recalling the encouragement and 
stimulus I have received from him in this and other studies. Having read 
the last number of Erru, and hearing that further criticisms were to follow, 
he wrote to me, not long before his death, that he was always willing 


to learn. 
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V. THE PRINCIPLES OF ALLITERATION 


As the initial changes known as lenition (aspiration) and 
nasalization (eclipsis) are ignored in alliteration, it has been assumed ! 
that the laws of alliteration were fixed before these changes came 
about. This would put their origin back into the prehistoric period. 
In the interior of words the change of nf to dd and nc to gg is 
older than the Ogam inscriptions.2 The only instance in these 
inscriptions in which initial eclipsis may be assumed is Tria maga 
Matlagni3: here the gen. pl. is not written *magan, and it is quite 
improbable that the final 2 would have been retained if the following 
word had been Ceiz. 

In early alliterative poetry the alliteration is partly mechanical, 
taking into account the unstressed syllables later classed as sarmbérla 
(‘gleichsam nur fiir das Auge, Meyer, Uber die alt. ir. Dichtung, p. 8). 
In the syllabic verse alliteration has developed on lines of its own. 
It could not be quite like the alliteration in early Teutonic verse, 
which belongs to languages with fixed initials. In studying its 
characteristics it will be well to ask what Irish poets could have 
done, and what they aimed at. 

Was exact repetition of the same initial sound possible? To 
a certain extent this was so. Indeed it would leave the poet free 
to compose perfect alliterations addressed to the ear such as xa 
mbé mér. But the variety of initial sounds is so great that a whole 
poem with such sequences in every line would be a four de force. 
Even phrases like @ chiéall chéir and a ri na rig would have to be 
avoided, for the ch in chétr is sounded differently from that of chzall, 
and here the yr of rig is not the same as that of vz But, apart 
from alliteration, what Irish poets aimed at was not identity, but 
similarity combined with variety. Their scheme of rime, comardad, 
is based upon a delicate classification of consonants, each of which 
may correspond to any other in its own group, with a result far 
more subtle than the rime of other languages. A further similarity 
combined with variety is attained by the use of waithne or con- 


1 So Atkinson On Irish Metric, p.9. Meyer’s former theory of three 
periods of (1) lenition, (2) laws of alliteration, (3) eclipsis, (Primer p. 4, li. 20 
and 25), is chronologically impossible. In Mise. Hid. p. 15 he puts the laws 
of alliteration before the period of lenition or nasalization. 

* MacNeill, Ogham Inscriptions p. 352. 

Sibe pagoze 
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Sonance, in which, while the metrical weight of corresponding 
syllables is equal, the vowels must be different. Then there is the 
varied rhythm, for apart from the final rimes the thythm is not 
fixed, and in debide, the commonest metre of all, even the final 
rime is unrhythmical. In the elaborate metre called droignech a 
further variety is attained by the fact that while there are almost 
invariably four beats in the line, the number of syllables is not fixed.! 

We might assume that in their alliterative system as well Irish 
poets would have desired something more varied than a sequence 
of identical sounds, and of this we have direct proof. In Ir. Gr. 
Tracts I. § 2 reference is made to a metrical fault called droichead 
wama ‘bridge of alliteration.” This is defined in D 4 35 (T.C.D.,) 
Dai 70. 

Seachain an droichead uama .t. focail na cceathromhan uile do 
bheith muna rabha seimhioghadh no uirrdhiobhadh ar chuid eigin dtb 
tar an ccuid eile. 

From this it is clear that a sequence of alliterating words, 
unrelieved by lenition or eclipsis, was displeasing to the ear. It 
would certainly have been monotonous, and if it had been ac- 
companied by final and internal rime, in the English sense, the 
result in the more elaborate metres would have been an in- 
tolerable jingle. 

On what then does alliteration in-Irish depend? There are 
two factors, one phonetic, the other psychological. As a rule, if 
either is missing there is no alliteration. When 4 is matched with 
6h2 the sound is similar, though not identical; the latter is pro- 
nounced with the lips in the same position, except that closure is 
incomplete. So 46 and médn can alliterate, for m is merely a 
nasalized 4. The ear is satisfied, for the sounds are similar, and 
in each case the mind is aware of the radical 4. But 046 does 
not alliterate with 44/éd, nor mér with mbdn, for the psychological 
factor is wanting. So of other groups: d, dk and d#. The usage 
was fixed at a time when dh and ¢A were dental spirants. 


1 Meyer, following O’Molloy, says ‘each verse may contain from nine to 
thirteen syllables,’ Primer p. 26. But the last verse of his example contains 


fourteen. 
2 I give the modern spelling, as O, and Mid. Ir. spelling does not mark 


the distinction. 
8 The modern Connacht and Ulster pronunciation of 4 as w cannot be 


very old; cf. Thurneysen, Handbuch p. 120. 
Ft 
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The exceptional treatment of s, 7, and / is due to their 
phonetic peculiarity. s and § (= A) are so different in sound that 
the phonetic link is missing, while s and A in phrases like a Searc 
na héige lack the psychological connection. Hence, to get both, 
we can alliterate ¢ only with § In the same way # in cases like 
don tsuil can alliterate only with #. 

As i is silent, such a word as fir can correspond only to a 
word beginning with a vowel or with f followed by a vowel; fl can 
be answered only by Vise fr only by fr or r. The case is 
not a parallel to that of s, for whereas the lenited s has a different 
sound from the radical, f has no sound at all. Thus the phonetic 
link between the two words depends altogether on the following 
vowel, 7 or r. It must be remembered too that the feeling for 
the radical is weak when that radical is a consonant liable to 
disappear from time to time. This is shown by the fluctuation in 
the Mid. Ir. period between war and fiar, fiormamhaint and 
tormamhaint, foghnamh and oghnamh, etc. As a result, phonetic 
agreement or similarity alone is counted, and the alliteration in 
a fir dig is as correct as in @ fir féil. 

Initial » has always been rare, and was confined in O. Ir. to 
a few loanwords. It can, of course, alliterate with 4p, but ph (= /) 
represents a sound far removed from the radical, and as common 
in the language as that of » is rare. And there was often 
hesitation about the radical. O.Ir. promad has become fromhadh, 
and the later language has doublets like 77d : Pilib, frémh : prémh|, 
primh-: frimh-*. As in this case a strictly phonetic alliteration 
was alone possible, the metrical tracts allow ff to alliterate with 7, 


though, owing to the paucity of words beginning with 7, examples 
of this are rare. 
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* Thought by some scholars to be a recent vulgarism, but it has been 
used in the literature for hundreds of years, and was a recognized variant in 
the standard language. See Ir. Gr. Tracts m1. § 39. 


* p also interchanges with 4, e. g. prisdém : brisin; 


conversely bé7st¢: 
pétst ete. 


THE VOCATIVE IN MODERN IRISH.! 


[pees grammarians of the present day give the simple rule that 

the vocative sing. is like the gen. sing. in nouns of the first 
declension (o-stems) and like the nom. sing. in all other nouns. 
The actual facts, however, are not so simple, and in order to 
suit the Irish of to-day the rule must be modified in two direc- 
tions: — (1) Nouns outside the first declension have sometimes a 
special form for the voc. sing.; (II) nouns belonging to the first 
declension sometimes use the nom. form as voc. 

(I.) In the case of feminine nouns and adjj. which end in a 
broad cons. in the nom., there is a strong tendency in the Irish 
of to-day to form the voc. sing. by attenuation, on the analogy of 
masc. nouns which end similarly (ze nouns of the 1st decln.). 
There is evidence (see under ac below) that this tendency was 
already in operation in the latter half of the 17th century. The 
following examples may be given of this new fem. voc. formation?: 


cailleach: voc. a chailligh, E. Lomnochtain 68; Imtheachta 
Oireachtais 1899, pp. 94, 95; Fionn agus Lorcan 1; speech of 
W. Kerry. So greadadh ’s duats ort, a chailligh ruainnigh, in verses 
quoted in Séadna 44. Similarly a shean-chailligh fhiodhnaigh, Im. 
Oir. 1899, p. 94; and cf. @ chailhchin mhto-ndirigh, Annala na Tuatha 
III, 13.3 


1 I am indebted to Prof. Bergin for calling my attention to the vocatives 
in the Irish Bible and C. Pr. and for other valuable suggestions, 

2 I give here a note with which Prof. Bergin has kindly furnished me, 
lest the Mid, Ir. instance he quotes should be misinterpreted in this connection :— 
“A macbrethaig glérdai ‘O glorious Son-bearer’, Trip. Life cLxv1 (from LB. 
74452), is too early to be an example of this formation. Besides, by the 
analogy of rigbrethach, etc., macbrethach would mean ‘of childish judgment.’ 
As find d and g are used to represent the same sound in Mid. Ir. ., macbrethaig 
may be a misspelling of macbrethaid, with the usual termination of nouns 
of agency.” 

3 On the other hand a chaileach or a chazlleach is used as voc. by 
Canon O’Leary in Tadhg Saor 12, An Sprid 2, An Cleasaidhe 37. In 
€. 6 Deasumhna’s stories in Scéalta Tritir I note a chazlligh p. 13, but 
a chailleach pp. 11, 35. 
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dinseach: voc. a dinsigh, Séadna 67. 

méirdreach: voc. a mhéirdrig in a poem by Aodh Buidhe 
Mac Cruitin (23 L 31 p. 29, and Nat. Lib. ms. 1), and in a poem 
by Sean Chambers (24 B11 p. 270, and Maynooth Ms.). So 
a mhéidrigh in a W. Kerry tale in An tKinin Ordha, p. 20.4 

spidedg, in W. Kerry spriodég, ‘a robin’: voc. a sprioddig, 
said to a small-sized woman, W. Kerry. 

muc: /ég an dit sin, a mhuic (or a mhuic shailig), ‘leave that 
place, you (dirty) pig’, said to a dirty little girl, W. Kerry. 

cabég: voc. a chdbdig? gan chiall, said to a man, O’Leary’s 
An Bealach Buidhe 26; Don Ciochoté 72. 

lA4mh: voc. uch/ én a léimh bn och! a léimh, 23017 p. 93 

croch: a sheana-chroich shiuig, is chugatsa san, ‘you sooty old 
pot-rack, that is meant for you’, proverb quoted in An Craos- 
deamhan, p. Vv. 


leac: voc. a le (: luzdh), O Bruadair 11. 152; @ gharbhic mhéir, 
23148 p.79 and Nat. Lib. ms. 111.4 

Compare also a chrdibhthigh charthannatgh etc., addressing the 
B. V.M., in Tadhg Gaedhealach (ed. Dinneen, 1. 1130). 

In the following examples the nouns end in the nom. either 
in a vowel or a slender consonant, and consequently have them- 
selves no special vocative form; but it will be observed that the 
accompanying adjectives are treated as they would be with masculine 
nouns:— a chi bhig ghrdnna, Madra na nOcht gCos 16; a thoice 
bhig, Séadna 6; a spioraid shailigh (said to the devil), O’Leary’s 
Mare. v. 8, and Aithris ar Chriost 1095; @ zarlais bhig mhillte (said 


1 T have heard dé¢d(i)reach as nom. in W. Kerry. Méirleach, f., appears 
to be sometimes used as a milder substitute for métrdreach. Cf. an mhéirleach, 
abusively applied to a woman, Madra na nOcht gCos 26x; a chaile ’s a 
mhéirlzg (voc.), similarly applied to Aoibheal in Eachtra Ghiolla an Amarrdin, 

* Compare a scolé/z]c (: ordtt) in verse in Aisl. M. p. 17, 1.10, which 
Bergin has pointed out to me. 

§ Contrast a /dém in an earlier version of the same quatrain, printed in 
LEP eia25 a5 

* This occurs in a poem which is ascribed (wrongly) to Aogan O Raithile 
in Ir, Texts Soc. 1m, 2nd edn. p. 108. Contrast a ghairbhleac mhér in a version 
of the same poem in 23L13 p. 107. Contrast also a eac, riming with words 
like neart, tazsg etc., in Ir. Texts Soc. m1. pp. 90, 134, Sein Cldrach 1]. 1248, 
and Filidhe na Maighe pp. 26, 60, 65. 

5 The current form in Southern Ireland is spioraid, pron. sfrid, which 
is fem. except in the phrase az Spiorazd Naomh (gen. an Spiorazd Naoimh), 
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to a man), Im. Oir. 1899, p. 94; @ chuil bhig (said to Cuchulainn), 
Bricriu 95; comaoin ort, a fharaige mhuatr, ‘(I am conferring) a 
compliment on you, big sea’, said by the wren in the proverb 
when it added its mite to the volume of the sea, W. Kerry. 


The above examples have all been drawn from Munster texts 
or Munster speech. But the development of a feminine vocative 
is also known to the Irish of the Northern Half. Cf. a chailligh, 
voc., in folk-tales from Galway (Im. Oir. 1899, p. 155; so a@ shean- 
chailligh, ib. 157), from Mayo (2. 118), and from Donegal (Cruach 
Chonaill 30); also in a Mayo folk-song (GJ. 141 p.g4). So in ‘An 
Sutach ’s a Mhathair’, which originated probably in South Galway, 
we find @ chailligh as voc. both in Munster and Connacht versions 
(cf. Hyde’s Religious Songs, 1. pp. 304-310; GJ. 66 pp. 93-94). 
Similarly @ strabétg, tyou hussy’, in Mayo Irish (MI. Rogers in 
An Claidheamh Soluis 1. pp. 259b, 322b), apparently vocative of 
a nom. strabég.t J. H. Molloy, a native of East Galway, says in 
his Grammar (edn. 1878, p. 19): “The vocative of all nouns is 
attenuated, except such as end in a vowel, as in the fourth and 
fifth declensions”. But the instances he gives of vocatives of fem. 
nouns are few, viz. a chailligh (he says a chailleach is wrong), Etre, 
a mhainisdir (p. 194); a@ mhnaot mhdir (p. 124).2 Cf. also the voc. 
a Mhdire mhdir (ibid.); but this is given as an illustration of the 
rule that adjectives qualifying feminine Christian-names take mas- 
culine inflections. With Molloy’s rule that all vocatives are atten- 
uated may be compared Bourke’s Irish Grammar (ed. 1879, p. 60), 
in which cots, seamréig and geallaigh are given as voc. of cos, 
seamrég and geallach (sic) respectively. 

A similar tendency towards special fem. vocatives is Seen in 
1gth-cent. editions of the Irish Bible. Thus @ ghealach, Jos. X. 12, 
1685, becomes a ghealaidh, 1817 and 18524; and a mhetrdreach, 


1 I have not noticed strabég elsewhere, and it is possible that strabdig 
is merely a minced form of strabdéid; cf. méirdreach and métrleach. 

2 This peculiar use of the dat. of bean as voc. I have never met elsewhere. 

3 Bourke, however, is an unreliable authority. On p. 70 of his Grammar 
he contradicts the last of the above exx. by stating that fem, nouns in 
-ach “form the vocative singular like the nominative”, as a chazlleach, a 
ghiorrsach. 

4 On the other a ghrzan, ibid., is left unaltered. 4 ghrian agus a 
ghealach of the Irish ‘Benedicite omnia opera’, C, Pr. (1609), is left unchanged 


in the edns. of 1712 and 1832, 
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Ezech. xvi. 35, left unchanged in 1817, is altered to a@ mhéirdrigh 
in the edn. of 1852. 

Here may be mentioned a couple of rare vocative forms, viz. 
a laoi, C. Pr. 1609, voc. of /é,* agreeing in form with the gen; 
a@ mo anoim, a mo anuim, ‘O my soul’,! Desiderius, 1616, pp. 114, 
269, though the gen. is anma. 


(II.) As an offset to the development, illustrated above, of 
a special voc. form in certain nouns outside the first declension, 
“mention must be made of instances in which Mod. Ir. makes the 
nom. of nouns of the first decln. do duty for voc.? 


The use of nom. as voc. was very common in older verse in 
expressions like a bhéal cumhra, a fholt fiar, a chneas mar bhlath, 
meaning a bhean (or a fhir) an bhéil chumhra, etc. But as this 
mode of expression practically disappeared from literature with the 
extinction of the bardic schools, a passing reference will suffice in 
the case of a paper like the present dealing with Mod. Ir. usage. 


In the case of words applicable only in a metaphorical sense 
to the persons to whom they are addressed, including often terms 
of endearment, the nom. is generally used as voc. Thus in ‘Aithris 
ar Chriost’3 whe have O, a thobar an ghrddha shiorwidhe, p. 117; 
O, a Llosa, a sholus na glétre storuidhe, a shélés anama an deéraidhe, 
Det4h; O, a Dhia, a shuairceas gan teéra, p. 153; O, a phdalas 
aoibhinn na catharach thuas, p. 195.4 So in O’Sullivan’s translation 
of the ‘Imitatio’ (1822): @ neart an anama, 197; a naomh-theaghlach 
drd-chéimeach na cathaire ts airde, 270.5 There are a number of 
examples in the litanies in the Cloyne Catechism, e. g. a sgdthdn 
an chirt, a shéldés na ndobrénach (Lit. of B. V. M.); @ fhtor-sholus, 
a shatdhbhreas na bhftoraon, a neart na martear, and even a ughdar 
na beatha, a aingeal na mér-chomhairle (Lit. of Jesus). Canon 


? Contrast the more Irish @ anam so agam-sa, a chrotdhe seo agam-sa, 
Aithris ar Chriost pp. 139, 130, both translating anzma mea. 

* The historical aspect of this is discussed in Bergin’s paper, zzfra. 

8 Father O’Nolan, Studies in Modern Irish 1. 159, is wrong in explaining 
the nom. forms in this text as due to their occurrence in phrases. 

4 On p. 169 we have O, a@ sho/luis shioruidhe, but this is probably a 
mere question of spelling (-2is shé- = -us st-), ; 

® On the other hand the Co. Down translation (1762) employs inflected 
vocatives, thus @ dheallraidh 159; @ shélazs, id; a theaghais agus tonaid 218; 
O! ualaigh 142. ; 
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O'Leary insists on @ chuman and a stér (so Tain 156) as the only 
correct vocative forms of these words (Fuinn na Smdl, p. viti).1 

In 18th-cent. verse metaphorical terms like the foregoing 
are found both with uninflected and inflected vocatives, but the 
latter appear to be much the commoner. Examples are: a chrann 
soillse (: annsuigheacht), in an invocation to the B. V.M., I. T.S. m1. 
Ist edn. p. 290. In Merriman’s Cuirt @ shaidhbhreas saoghalta 
(l. 170) and a shtolrach neamhdha (l. 830) seem to be the readings 
of most Mss.; in l. 415 both @ chumainn na bhfdidh and a chumann... 
are found. In Tadhg Gaedhealach we have a pheurla ghloin ghe- 
anamnuig, Pious Misc., 15th edn. p. 19 (= ed. Dinneen 1. 1096); 
a stoir ghil, id. p.7 (Dinn. 580); a@ ghrianadin ainglidhe, id. p. 13 
(Dinn. 931); but @ stor chroidhe an uain, ibid., which O’Daly and 
Dinneen (929) edit to a@ sféir etc. Micheal Og e) Longain writes 
in his poem on the Wexford rebellion: Ber Liir uainn don Mhimhuin 
leat, a ritiin dhil sa stéir (autograph copy in 23 G21, p. 509). In 
‘Filidhe na Maighe’, ed. Dinneen, we have a chumainn, pp. 59, 60, 
145, 146; @ ghradh ghil and a ritin dhil, p. 1452; @ siéir ghil, 
p. 146; and the mss., so far as I have tested them, bear out these 
forms. So a chumuinn gan chealg in a poem by Eoghan an Mhéirin, 
23 10 p. 282. 

Collective nouns are uninflected in the voc. in the following 
instances from Bedell’s O. T. (1685): @ phobal amaddnach Jer. v. 21, 
and so Is. viI.g and xxxIv.1; a@ choimhthiondl, Ps. LvilI.1. So 
Canon O’Leary uses @ phobul as voc. (Sermons, passim); a phobail 
as voc. would, he says, be interpreted by any native speaker as 
“the name of some individual person or thing” (Fuinn na Smdl, 
p. vii). On the other hand Ml. Og O Longain records some 
contemporary verses addressed to the people of the parish of 
Currykippane, near Cork, which begin A phobuil na Curra..., 
23N 13 p. 98. 

In addressing the lower animals usage varies, both inflected 
and uninflected vocs. being found. Compare a eun uasal, Aesop. I. 
p- 15, and a each, Scéalta Tritir pp. 31, 36 (C. O Deasumhna), 
with a sheabhaic, id. 31, 35; a fhiach duibh (like gen.), id. 4; a mhada- 


1 Nevertheless note the aspiration, showing special voc. form, of the adj., 
in a ghrédh dhil, Aithris ar Chriost 106, Whether Canon O'Leary would 
have similarly aspirated an adj. after a stér or a chumann, I cannot say. 

2 Dhil and ghil are liable to interchange; thus we also find @ ghrddh 
dahil, a ruin ghil, and a stéir ahi, 
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ruaidh, Aesop I. p. 23; and @ ghearrdin duinn, im verse quoted 
in Ar nDéithin Araon 25. In 18th cent. mss. I have noted 
a ghearrdin dhuinn, 23 C 26 p. 19; @ choilligh dheirg, 23 Om scpeA Ss: 
In addressing inanimate objects I note the nom. used by Canon 
O'Leary in a thromdn, Gadelica 1. 219. Contrast, in the Ms. litera- 
ture, go maire t% do thortha, a chrom 23 A 45, etc.; a chnuic-st 
theas, 23 13 p. 80 (= Filidhe na Maighe p. 49); @ dhoruts, O’Gr. 
Cat. 616. It is to be noted that when animals or inanimate objects 
are addressed, or (as in Aesop’s Fables) are feigned to address 
one another, in terms which are also applicable to human beings, 
the inflected voc. is regularly employed. Compare the following 
and similar vocs. in O’Leary’s Aesop (I and 11): @ mhic 6, a fhir 
bhric, a righ onéraig, a rud dhroch-mhiotalaigh. Furthermore when 
names of things are personified, the inflected voc. is used: a bhais, 
a shaoghail. . 

The following instances of nom. for voc. do not come under 
any of the above heads: a@ /eanbh, O’Leary’s Tain 102 (to a son), 
133, 134 (to a daughter); a Mhichil naomhtha, a Ardaingeal, Soisgéal 
as Leabhar an Aifrinn 106; a Dfza, now used (save sometimes in 
verse) instead of a Dhé as voc. of Dia. A Chi Chulainn mheil- 
teach, Tain 102, may be due to the fact that cz, ‘hound’, is fem.; 
cf. a Chi mheilteach, id. 103. 1 add some instances of nom., or 
mixed nom. and voc. forms as given in P. Denn’s ‘Siosma an 
Anama res an gColuin’ (Pious Miscellany, 15th edn., pp. 91 ff): 
a libuire sglérpeach; a ghlamuire bheiceach; a chonablach; a chilire 
(= chladhaire) shlacdach; a lubuire leuntach; a chonabluig thubuisteach 
vrégach. 


In the above remarks I have dealt with the voc. sing. only. 
The voc. pl. does not call for much comment. Nouns of the first 
decln. regularly form the voc. pl. in-a. But J. H. Molloy in his 
Grammar, pp. 16-18, makes the voc. pl. of such nouns the same in 
form as the nom. pl., e. g. @ shagairt, ‘priests!’, a inbdh, ‘children!’; 
in other words he makes their voc. sing. and voc. pl. identical. 
Whether such forms may be heard in the Irish of East Galway, 
Molloy’s native district, 1 cannot say. They are, however, found 
sporadically in modern literature. Thus in the Irish Bible: @ uach- 
dardin an phobuil, Acts Iv. 8 (1685)!; @ sheirbhisigh na haltéra, 


1 The Ist (1602) edn. reads @ luchd ridghalta an phobuil here, 
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Joel 1. 13 (1685); sebhsi a bheathuigh an mhagha, ibid. 1.22. The 
1712 edn. of the Irish Common Prayer (‘Benedicite’) has a chnoit, 
a shagairt, and a spioraid, where the first edn. (1609) has a@ chnoctha 
(= 4 chnoca), a shagarta and a spiorada respectively. One of 
Tadhg Gaedhealach’s poems begins: Daotbh-se, a Ghaedhil bhochla, 
liighfead eachtra (ed. Dinneen |. 1629).! A similar example is: 
A Chiarraidhig, big ag guidhe liom, mar ba bhinn liom bhur nglértha, 
in a W. Muns. poem preserved orally but composed about 1754.2 

Outside the first decln. the voc. pl. is identical with the nom. 
pl. But I note that in the case of Juch, ‘a mouse’, which makes 
pl. Zuchaig in W. Muns., Canon O’Leary distinguishes nom. and voc. 
pl. writing the former /wchatgh and the latter a Jucha (Guaire 138).3 
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1 Jn the r5th edn. of the Pious Misc. the line runs Bzbhsz (sic) ehaodhil 
bhocht do leaghfead eachtara. 

2 Versions have been published in Journal of Cork Hist. and Arch. Soc., 
I. 124 and in ‘The Cork Weekly Examiner’ of 13 June 1896. 

8 I add here some miscellaneous examples which I overlooked when 
writing the above paper. Canon O’Leary writes nom. imghean, voc. a’nghin 
(Don Ciochéte 55); and Muskerry usage agrees with this (so Micheal O Briain, 
of Ballymakeera, informs me), making the word zvzfon in the nom., and inin 
in the voc. The voc. of cafad/ is seen in the proverb Matr, a chapaill, is 
ehebbhair féar. The voc. of leabhar in Druid anall, a leabhair bhig, 23M 16 
p- 38, and in the well-known quatrain, so frequent in MSs., beginning Truagh 
sin, a leabhair bhig bhdin (cf. O’Gr. Cat. 592). A poem by Ml. Og O Longain 
begins A chumainn dhil chdig chrdibhthicc, 23 G20 p. 80 (autograph copy). 
A Dia, voc,, occurs in Tig. 560 (Meyer, Contrs.). Cf. also gen. Dea in PH. 
(v. Glossary, s. v.); still heard in the phrases tezne Dia, ‘the fire of lightning’, 
and vath Dia, O’Leary, Mion-chaint 0, 9. 


N 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE 


“THE use of nominative for vocative of masculine o-stems goes 

back to a period when many of them were neuter, and, as 
such, had no special form for the vocative. Examples from the 
litanies are a thosach na n-uili, a forcend an domuin, a séd na flatha 
nemdat, a nert Dé Hib. Min. 43, 1-4; @ chend na n-ég LB. 47a 40. 
By analogy we find the nom. of masc. nouns which were rarely 
used in direct address: a lubgortt foriata ib. 41, a fhirthopur 
glassaigthe 42, a rés corcarda 49, a thopar in bethad bithbuain 
74452. On the other hand: a thempail na diadachta 74a 22, 
a thopair! na lubgort ib. 25. So in Atkinson’s PH. we find not 
only neuters: a chined maliachinach 1383, a chenel soeb ib., a lestar 
lin do démnaib 1811, a luatthred salach 8236, a dermat in dilghudai 
8241, but also: a loc fairisme in chrdeits 8239, a fhetén néimnech 
8248, a@ orghdn ib. a chnoce coinde 8272, a thopur brén 8222, 
a thopur hiltad 8274. The voc. is used in a thempuil diabuil 8221. 
When the noun is in the nom, the adj. naturally agrees with it.2 


Examples from religious and encomiastic poetry are innumerable. 
The following extract from 24 P 8, p. 220 (see ERIU VIII, Supp. 
p- 11) will show how the subject was treated in the bardic schools. 
There is an older copy in the Stowe ms. C. 11. 3, but P. gives a 
better and fuller text (.c. == coir, .1. == lochdach). 


1 Cf. a topair bithniie Otia Mers. Il. 96, 24; a topar (thobair R) ib. 98, 15. 

? After cons. stems the adj. seems to have had the form of the nom.: 
a ri firtan (var. firen) firmaith Fél. Prol. 10; @ rig (read ré) trécar ailgen 
PH. 8234; a chara coemh Otia Mers. 0. 96,23. In Acall. 2965 Stokes reads 
a rt brethaig, but the metre requires a rigbrethaig. Cf. A mo chomdiu 
cumachtach LL 307by. The poem of which this is the first line ends 308 a10: 
a mo chomde cumachtach, where the metre requires c(h) umachtaig (: fulachtain), 


but the Mid. Ir. co/i)mde, co(i)mdi may have borrowed its voc. from the 
io-stems which it resembles, 
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Sluagh-agalluimh ann so. 


Tarra a dhias .l. tigidh a dhias .c. Gach focal a mbia cfall 
illraidh 7 ceart uathaidh aige mur sin, mur ta cAdch no sluagh 
no buidhean no cliar no sgol no pobal no béinne ban no a 
leithéid eile. A shluagh Dor .c. a shluaigh Dor .l. A chach 
.c. a chaich [.l.], a leithéid eile mur sin. 

A sluagh dérach an domhain . triagh an férach fuarabhair. 

Do taithfnigheadh a hairc ibh . a ghlainchineadh Airt Einfir. 

A chliarsa amoigh fa mér toilg . ionar mér siansa an gloin ghairg 

an mur taoi taisig{h] do cheird . na heirg do chdoi ar thaisibh Taidhg. 

Ni .c. tulshunnradh na sunnradh innsgne a mbedl garma 
agallmha mur so: Tigidh m’fhiora no tigidh na fiora .l. araon. 


Agalluimh sunn. 


A cheann Dor, a chinn Dor .c. araon. 
Téighe ar c[h]eann an choiligh dir . a cheann Oiligh go haltdir. 
Tearce do chreidfeadh a chinn Mis . go leigfeadh linn ar léigis. 


A dhuine geal 7 a dhuine ghil .c, gach focal bhias 
@uathadh 7 dillradh mur sin. 


Do Mhuire bearr an barrsa . a dhuine seang stlmhallsa.! 
Gabh mo dhdnsa a dhuine shaoir . a M[h]doil Mhuire an lamhsa ad 
Jaimh. 

Gach focal ’ga mbia da thaoibhréim, taoibhréim gearr 7 tdoibh- 
réim fada, a ndiaigh an taoibhréime ghirr téid a ngairm n-agallmha 
araon, mur ta: mac Donnchaidh, mac Donnchadha, 7 a Dhonn- 
chaidh ghil .c. A Dhonnchadha .1. 

Gach focal rachas siolla tar a ainm wathaidh ar a thaoibhréim 
tiathaidh, a ccruth anma Uathaidh as .c. é ar a ghairm agallmha, 
7 as .c. moladh anma tathaidh 7 taoibhréime uathaidh air mur 
so: A Aodh ghil, A Aodh geal .c. araon. 

A Dhutileamhuin .c. 6 chanamhuin, a Dhuilimh .c. 6 
chiort. 

Toirche um dhdil a Dhtileamhuin . choidhche madh Ail m’féiridhin. 


Na focuil bharamhla 7 na hanmanna buidhe 7 na focuil a 
mbi ciall tathaidh 7 illraidh ionnta, a ndiaigh a n-anma uathaidh 
a ngairm agallmha. 

A ldogh m’anma .c. A laoigh m’anma ||. mas fior. 


1 Cited from a poem beginning ‘A Mhuireadhaigh, meil do sgin,’ edited 
in The Dean of Lismore’s Book (McLauchlan) pt. 1, p. 158. 
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A lémh chabhra na cruinne . a ghradh m’anma a OghMhuire. 
Ar mo dhtanldoidh budh cdir cradh . a tanlaoigh! ban bhFail ’sa 
bhfear .1. 


A én coluim ar cheannsa . fégh oruinn san éigeansa. 
Nior theé ]4 na M4ol Midhe . a ldogh na mna Mainighe .c. 


The substance of this extract is as follows. 


(a) The nom. of collective nouns is used for voc. 

(b) Imperatives referring to these must be plural. After the 
third example probably .]. has been dropped, for the verbs an, 
eirg contradict this rule. 

(c) Neither a poss. pron.? nor the def. art. can be used with 
the voc. 

(d) A cheann and a chinn are both correct. 

(e) In the io-stems all the cases except the dat. pl. had fallen 
together with the nom. sg. (In the pl. these nouns could be treated 
as dental stems: so usually in prose. For the alternatives see Ir. 
Gr. Tracts, Decl. §§ 1-2.) As the distinction between nom. and 
voc. had been levelled out in the noun, a following adj. could 
take either form. For dune as pl. cf. Ir. Gr. Tracts, Introd. § 86. 
The writer may have been thinking of cases like the modem “#7 
dhuine dhéag, chetthre dhuine dhéag, etc., where the lenition points 
to the influence of the old neuters like ¢é chride. 

(f) When a noun has two genitives, its voc. agrees in form 
with the shorter, that of an o-stem. 

(g) Nouns that increase in the gen. have voc. like nom., and 
the following adj. may also be in the nom. 

(h) The voc. of metaphorical words and terms of affection 
is the same as the nom. 


OSBORN BERGIN. 


1 wanldoidh Ms, 
* The Old Ir. @ mo is not found in bardic poetry. The mod. Ar n Athair, 
formerly a ar nathatr, Parrthas an Anma (1645) p. 22 etc., is a solecism 


confined to the translation literature; the Mid. Ir. version is @ athair fil t 
nimib PH 7823. 


ADDENDA TO ‘MISCELLANEA’. 


maidir le (pp. 12-15). This appears to be known in North 
Connacht also; thus it is employed by Michedl Mhag Ruaidhri 
(maidir le Gaedhilge dhe, An Claidheamh Soluis, 21 April 1900, 
p. 81) and by Seagh4n O Ruaidhri (maidir ledbhtha-san, Bl. na 
bhFranncach 36), both of them natives of Co. Mayo. I have noted 
one example of mar de in the sense of ‘as for’ in Canon O’Leary’s 
writings, viz. Mar le hér, ts cuma é ni cloichint grin ar thrdig, 
mar a mheasaim, Ivernian Journal Iv. 35. 

Ordinarily Canon O’Leary employs 7 dfaobh in the sense of 
‘as for’; but besides the above instance of mar le, I have noted 
that he uses 7¢ getrsat (-aidhe) in the same sense in GJ. no. 94, 
pp. 166—167. TZ geursat is well-known in Waterford; cf. Sheehan’s 
Sean-chaint na nDéise 78, and Henebry’s Gobban Saor 20; it also 
occurs in ‘An Sutach ’s a Mhathair’ (Hyde’s Religious Songs, 11. 
pp. 300, 310). Mar gheall ar is exceptionally used in the sense 
of ‘as for’ in Tri Sgéalta, p. 27a (W. Cork). Ar sgdth, quoted from 
Gallagher supra, is still in use in Donegal; cf. Craig’s Sgéalta 


- Sgiurtha, p.51. The Scottish use of azr son, = ‘as for’, is found 


in some Ulster texts; thus, arr son na sleighe agus gach nt oile... 
is leatsa tad, H. 5.28 fo. 144b (transcribed 1679); air mo shon-sa 
and air mo shon fun, ‘as for myself’ in the Co. Down Toraidheacht 
air Lorg Chriosta, pp. 201, 202. As Prof. Bergin has pointed out 
to me, this use of ar son also occurs frequently in Bedell’s O. T. 
(Gen. xttv. 17; 1 Sam. x11. 23, etc.). 

The confusion between maidir (or mar) le and maille le is 
further exemplified in the use of mazle le = ‘as for’ in the version 
of ‘An Sutach is a Mhathair’ in Ren. 69 (Maynooth), pp. 206ff, 
transcribed in Clare in 1853, e.g. mazle le pdsadh is gnédh ro 


 dhaor €. 


eachlach urldir (pp. 15-16). The cachrais urlair also plays 


Ba part in a Tiree folk-tale of the Cinderella type published in 
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‘The Celtic Magazine’, x1. pp. 454 ff. Here, it is worth noting, 
her réle is not that of a wicked witch but of a beneficent fairy 
who helps the heroine. 

farraid etc. (pp. 20-22). An early instance of fiosruighim 
occurs in the poem Naomhtha an obair iomrddh Dé, ascribed to 
Donnchadh Mér O Dalaigh, viz. MM dheachaidh duine ar domhan | 
an feadh sin dé bhfwsroghadh, ‘during that time no one went to 
visit them’, or rather ‘no one went to see how they were faring’ 
(cf. Timthiridh Chroidhe Neamhtha vu. 60). 

The meanings of féachaim as a transitive verb show a close 
analogy to those of farratd and fiosrughadh discussed above. 
Thus: Féach an bhfaghfé dham é, ‘see whether you can find it 
for me’, ‘try to find it for me’. Chuazdh sé amach féachaint an 
mbeadh éinne ag teacht, ‘he went out to see (to find out) if anyone 
was coming’. Féach é, ‘test it’, ‘put it to the test’, ‘try it’. Mzor 
thdinig si’om fhéachaint fés, ‘she has not yet come to see me (to 
see how I am, to visit me)’. 

An interesting parallel is also afforded by the later develop- 
ments of M.I. fo (or im) ddig(in), fo d&g(in). In M. I. these 
phrases mean ‘on account of’, ‘for the sake of’, ‘with a view to’; 
cf. a late ex. in O Ciandin 114: glacait imegla ndermhair fo dhaighin 
gluasachta 7 toighechta in tighe. From this the meaning ‘con- 
cerning’, developed,? which I also find illustrated in O Ciandin: 
sclla...um dhaighin in tighe, p.128. Hence mu dhéidhinn, ‘con- 
cerning’, in present-day Scottish. In Mod.Ir. f (fa) dhéin3 has 
come to mean (1) (to go) ‘to fetch’, (to go) ‘for’; (2) ‘to’ (of 
motion), ‘towards’. For instances in 17-18th cent. literature cf. 
md thig sé fam dhéin, ‘if he pays me a visit’, P. Hackett p. 43; 
an tan do chuaidh an Naomh-Oigh air cuairt fé na déighin, “when 
the Blessed Virgin went to visit her”, Donlevy (1742) p. 384. 


1 This féachaint is the current equivalent of the older d’fAzos. It stands 
for ag féachaint, representing an earlier dé fhéachain. In Connacht a corrupted 
form héinte (probably for */éaghaznt, from the obsolete by-form JSéazhaim) is 
used in the same way. Cf. the form faghaznt similarly used in Sgeul. Chuige 
Mumhan, p, 92, |. 6. 

® Similarly in the Irish of to-day mar gheall ar and 7 dtaobh mean 
both ‘on account of’ and ‘concerning,’ 

* This improved spelling has fortunately been allowed to slip through 
owing to the fact that the M. I. affiliations of the word were unknown to the 


spelling-purists. The first appearance of dé in print seems to have been in 
Lhuyd’s Archeologia (1707). 
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12.. COLAM .b., don cholaim, méd na colaime, na columa, 
dona columaib, méd na gcolum, iar! choluma. 

Colam calam, idhlann, eineclann, cubhal,? osnadh, failenn, * 
niamann némann, élang,’ mdnann, spirad, aithesc, asal, goibél 
gaibél,? deisel *deisell, foilches failches foilghes failghes,* digenn, 
tairrsech*> tairsech, meisnech, cennrach,? dulann, merfall merball 
[mearfaH go gearr leis .c. luis édtrom leis orra P], féithlenn® 
féthlann, Ulitach [Ultach P], Midhech, Laighnech, Kilech,* Con- 
nachtach, Gailengach, [Muimnech HP], inann 7 ‘so sis acht na 
céidcheirt .df. da n-imarcaidh*: torann tarann, toirrnech tairrnech,® 
seisreach,® [6a] lasrach, seamrach, baintrebthach, colcadh, colcach 
coilcech, buimech muimech, durrthach? [duirrtheach P], clairsech, 
mirbal mirball, Iuaghal Itaghall Itaighel Itaighell, sriball sreaball, 
tunnall, fithchell, bruindell, fedrand, torann tdrann, uilenn uillenn, 
drumann, tamann, ramhann, lamhann, eiteal eteall, eatal (gréine, 
*acht gan a beith .dfer.*), cuainmér, conchlann, osgall osgal asgal 
asgall oschal oschall aschal aschall,? gasradh, macradh,? laochradh, 
O6gbadh, damradh, echradh,* righradh, gillannradh, ingenradh, 
@imand, arrann (6n doigh),* cédfad,’ aontadh, turbadh, fidhbadh, 
imdhadh,$ dilad dilat, marbnadh,? marbnath marbnad marbnat, 
taiples® taiplesc !0 taiples taiplesc,!9 conart culanart, malart, caismert, 
coingleac, ingealt, coisbeart, ceinnbeart, feartas, brosnach, [brosnadh 
P], echlach, cumhal (6 thri ciallaibh), dechmadh .c. (dechmaidh .1.), 
echlas, echlasc (én leabaidh), echlasg11 (on tslait), faidhlenn* aidh- 
lenn,12 teinntech*> [teanntach P], punnann bunnann, scoldg (ceart 
.b. aigi 7 innsgni .fer. ann),!* easgann, *easglann, urlann orlann 
erlann, tallann,!4 falann, ceithern [ceithreann P], criisech crdisech 


1 marb H, gan P 2 cumal ©? , 

3 After ceannrach meisneach goibhél gaibhél P adds ionann uile d’tei- 
rinnsgne 7 do .b. achd nach braithre .f. dhdibh na ceithre hanmanna deigheancha. 
A mbrdaithre .b. ann so so sios seisreach efc. 

4-4 colam .b. 7 .fer. achd innsgme .fer. ionnta P 

5 toirnnech tairnnech C 6 -eoch C 

7 Hand P give the four forms in os-, adding a n-ailm leis H .c. a 
n-ailm leis iad P. 

8 imdagh C, imgadh C? ® taibles C 

10-10 gu fada leis H, .c, a sineadh P 

11 echlusg C : 12 faighlenn C, aighlenn CH 

13 achd innsgne .fer. innte P; C adds inann ghab- uile uathadh lethan 
aca 7 illradh caol 

14 talann C 
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craisech, coibdhean caibdhean,! tasnadh, tuiresg [cranngal H, 
bratach HP], 2a dtdoibréma 7 a dtuilréma uathaidh caol 7 illradh 
lethan aca,? binann ghabaid’ 7 colam Be 
[Only in P| 

drélann, Bréifneach Bréithneach, Breatnach, Boirneach, Maineach, 
Fiachrach, Sligeach, Imleach (an feadh téid), ionann 7 colam .b. 
7 fer. achd innsgne .fer. ionnta, teinntreach (an aiedir), ladharg, 
saorchlann, dadorchlann, dinseach, anghlas eanghlas, samhthach 
samhthach, soineann, doineann, diomdhadh,‘ maighdean, muinntear, 
maoileann, dibhearg, tathlamh, Gaoidhealg, gabhal, adharc, aigheann. 


aAdaltras fer na cruinne . ni hi clann na coluime 
[clann do dhénuimh fa dhedigh dhi . le téghuin® an edin eile . P] 
Caluma, fan citinLife® . ni hanurra énlaithi. 
A hinmoilli do mheall mé? . a8 cend idhlainde 1’? ieirgi. 
Cubhal?° fa la4ech Locha in Sguir . 6n 16 do-chtala in cumhuil" 
doni dubadh dom dhergadh!2 . an cumhal!? do coisergadh. 
500 Gég Alman nocha nfuighi!# . créd adhbur na hosnaighi. * 
aNi Sailend 71° si ar snamh . nach bi an failenn ar édtragh. 
Gan niamainn!? mbtadha!® ni bim . trialluim co righ Chluana cain. 
Snath ga chur!® ina?° chrosaibh . cach ag dul?! ina deiseil.?? 
Bréid sideingi ar slis gach luingi . d’fis diginde®* anb chruinde cuir.% 
505 Ni bhia gan tairrsigh in tir . da ria an t-ainmsin® don uirrigh. 
ab As i an foilches eisinill . a ri an toirches taisighim. 
abDo chas fagha mar budh féthlonn . do bas tana mérchorr min. 
Truime a thairrnighe?® nach te . luime is gailbighi aa> gdoithe. 
Nocha nfer mar soin Seafraigh . ni bhean boin do baintrebhthaigh. 
510 abCeand lin a lenmhain do leirg . do Semraigh deirg a tir?? Thaidhg. 
Cécht ag** lenmuin do leirg thiair . duail do Semraigh deirg na diaigh. 
[6b] Od? tresa 7 Clann Carrthaigh . falchaidh barr dresa a durrthaigh. 


1 coibgh. caibgh. C 

2-2 om, CH, uathadh cdol on ainm tathaidh sios 7 iollradh leathan aca P 
on, © * diomdhagh ms, > fecuiz MS 

® gciun- C?, ccitin- P, fa chiuin- H 7 mbe C? 8 ag C2 
) here, (O 10 Cumhal C2P 11 cubail C, cub- H 
13 don dergadh C 8 chuball C, cubal H, dleg, C* 

% nfoighi C? 15 bar nosnoidhi H sacri E 

7 niamann CC?, z/dee. H, niamhuinn P 18 mbuadho C 

19 chor C? 20 cum) st idol ‘C 


disil C?, na ndeisil H. Cach ag dul na ndeisil . snath ga chur um 
chrosuibh P 

28 dighinde C 24 tuinne téchd P % taimsin CC? 

26 Truime thairnighe HP 2 dtir C* 

284 C2 2 OC 


515 


520 


525 


530 
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Iarraid began banchuire . fedan diamuir durrthaighe. 
Do-bir si ar ndol? gu durrthaigh . ar son Murchaidh tri timchil. 
2Ga guidhe? mar tathar thall . Muire mathar na miorball. 
A® ceé4 do Sin 6 Sinainn . e6 le sribaill® min muilind. 
Luchd ctain ar chuid a bferuinn® . do Sreabuill buig tair? inill.s 
Cathair® gluaigh do airg! d’toiléim . a ngoibéil chuain aird ainiuil. 
aNi hol le trit' tunnallaibh . do-ni an slogh fan? sollamuin. 
Ar slis tighi os drumaind dighainn . ibhe thunnaill bfionduinn bfiair. 
@Abra dubmall nach ddor mong . drumann donn chdaol os a ciond. 
Do seol faoidh na fithchille . ddoib an t-edl dob aithgirri. 
Ni tu do theib an tres cluichi . do theich fer na fichli |]. 
aDo% ghradh d’fitheheallaibh ni fuil . far b’inchendaigh clar cumdoigh. 
aGidh™ beac an breac bis fan linn . no an chnu bhis ar an mbruindill. 
Long ar fud na feoraindi . ruc!* né corr na cdolluingi. 
aCoinde chladh na coic torann . ag drdélann ban {did Ereann. 
Ubla ag fecadh na gcleth gcorr . a leath do donn etal finn. 
abTroid bed fa comthruime! cur . gled na conclaindi curadh. 
aAta conchlann gan tidh!s air . fa comthrom?® Juidh®° is JAmhuigh. 
(lochdach munab .c. d’innscni airchisi)® 
Atdid®! Sil gCéin ar in corsoin . ga ndin féin a n-osgail2? feadh. 
aBraon fola tadh ar aidhlinn?’ . fogha glainslim riuadh Raghnuill. 
abNeart an tsloigh Sagsoigh 6 tsin®* . ar in ngasraidh mdir Muimnigh. 


_ ab Aithni ar fer®> sech aroili . feadh graifni2® na gasraidhi. 


535 


abD’éis marbtha na macraidhe . tarla féin san foraire.27 

aDéra na n-einecluinn® taim . scéla 1Sluaigh geimeltruim?® gaoil. 
aRobam ri ar 6 ngelChuind*° nglan . dob i! a cherchaill mo choleadh. 
aDal na taiplisi tarla°* . gun maicnise Mathgamhna. 

Rug an uaisg*3 mingeal*4 Muire . tan corcra a cri*® asgaili. 


540 2Mac Aodha na n-echradh n-tr . gach daona ag dechradh re ac dil. 
Gan techt slan tadh ni hingnadh . imdadh tar*® clar na comhradh. 
2A 87 tobair gorma ghlana . moguil folma a n-imdadha. 
aDo chiab fillte ni iédfadh . go mbiadh innti ainchédfadh. 
aGan doltor ngeal no gan gharrdha . nar legh aentadh iaghla iad. 
545 Dine ag** cungnam leisin coin . fa turbadh fire d’UlItaibh. 
1 dol C 2 guithe C uel byes 1302 * gceo C? 
5 sriubaill C 6 ar do chuid ferainn C? 7 fuair H 
8 ubhuill P ® Caith- CC? 10 airc C 11 ar thri P 
12 bhan P 13 Da P. r 14 Ge P 15 proindill C 
16 tug C?P 17 comtruimhe C 18 yigh C. tigh C? 
19 cothram P 20 luith C 21 Ata 
22 osghail C2, oschail H, oschuil P. 23 aighlinn MSS 
24 Soin C? 35 fer MSS 26 graibhne C 
27 bforaire C? 28 ejniclaind C, eineaclann P 
29 geimhioltrom P 30 ngealchuill P 31 fa hi P 
32 tharla C 33 uasg P 84 miongeal C 
35 gcru C?, ccri P a fuar C, iar H SN a 
8 Dinze H 


Tt 
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560 


565 


57° 
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aMas fiar as ferr an fidhbadh . ni hingnadh geall d@’fiadh? Alman. 
aDilada gun? gléiri Ghall . firfada 6 chéili a comlann. 
ab Do chris c4ol geltais ni geada . d’fertuig do taebh seda seng. 
Togbaidh slat finn Fidharta? . a brat os cinn chonarta .1. : 
[7a] abDo-chim nach trath do a ditultadh . mo sa chach a chedfadh. 
Léim duine a cuirr a choiti4 . suidhe i ndruim a duloiti. 
Fir tré fertais mara ag maidm . re mbaidb® ndercglais bragha Buidhbh. 
abBile sa barr bunchasda . idhe and is eachlusca. 
Do brisedh® eachluse uirri . bar n-eachradh ni hullmaide. 
Ni thuc d@’aithli creach i Chais . a ech aithne ar a hechlais.7 
Ben le hé® gCuind a geumhail . fer churaigh dhuinn na deghaid. 
Do teiched® crodh crai Uladh . eumhal Chon Rai is da!® rabhadh. 
abDfis a testa ar fear! fuinidh!2 . cuiridh ben chesta ar chumbhail. 
abDo riaghladh ceindbeart fa chend . fa eghreacht iarladh nErenn. 
abGlaca dhib a car!3 a geeindbeart . do ghabh ar thir deighneart duit.1* 
ab Ao soin! a bhaird an Mbunnainn . na drumainn aird fat fallaing’® .c. 
aGab a Choimdhe?? ar gcumann . nach rabh oirne th’!® uilleand. 
aAn fer ata ar ti na caibden™ . do bi la ’s do?° aingedh iad. 
aMac barrainde Brian O’Néill . léim arrainne a thriall atuaidh. 


[Wot in CC] 
bClocha némuind an cuirn clain . cuirm I Mhdaeil Brénaind ga mbuain. 
bAr sdercluinn ’s ar mac moghadh . nir lat dencuing d’ordoghadh. 
Tres an saercloind a Sidh Truim . do bid na n-dencloind acaind, 
[Only in' P] 
Mana ledin do ladharguibh . da ragha a ndedigh dibhearguigh. 
Mé an cladh a ttoruinn da thuirrsi . gar don mhonuinn duinnsi a dail. 
Ata dubhall fallsa féinn . cdir dhamhsa dulann re a dhréim. 
A héigh pi hiair mheisnighe . an chdir an uair fiosruighe. 
Tug féin d'féili a n-ingheanraidh . béin bhéime ar an mbanLaighnigh. 
Do mhill ri Sligighe ar sén . na tii ridire roithrén. 
Ri Imlighe na n-ochd ccath . go port inghine Eathach, 
Férbhrat ceall budh ciainmhéirleaba . tré thrénmhac seang sdoir 
Dhiarmada. 
Ni marbhnat gan fachuin i . mo si is m’athair daghmhac Dé. 
Do laoi don chroisigh a ceann . gearr do bhaoi an créisin gan chrann. 
Badhbh ag buiain chri dod chruisigh . do dhiisigh thi a n-taimh 


fasaigh. 
Imridh Jan a lamhuinne . re hinghin d’Al iaruinne. 
1 diadh C 2 Diollada gan P 3 fidharta etc. MSS 
* Leim do duine a cuirr choiti e#c. C2P 5 baidhbh P 
® brisidh C 7 echlais CC? 8 leis o HP 
® teithed etc. CHP 10 sda C2P 11 fear C 
12 bfuinidh C2 13 agcar with punctum delens over g C, a chor C2 


ja doit Cc 1S sin C2 16 fatfall- C, fadtfalluing C? 
1” choimhdhe C 18h C?P 19 caibg- C, caibhg- C? 20 da C 
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580 A bhreith 6n ttaighsi as triagh! liom. ga tuagh dob uaisli aidhleann.?2 
Do theagh um ndin ga nadhmadh. crannghal gleagh n-dir a fiodhbhadh. 
Do marbhadh meisi led mharbhnaidh . marbhnadh deisi amhlaidh i. 
Punnann chiuil bhuidhe bhachlaigh . ort a mhéirghil mhalachdhuibh 

cruithneachd na mbarr an barrsoin . cam buincheart an bunnannsoin. 

Do Seanchosg ar nar anois . sal no eachlusg ni fwaruis. 

585  Cuiridh sé foltanus air . an té dhrochgabus deachmhaidh. ; 
Brat srdil do bhi ar bhanchumhuil . 6 Mhoir ar thri timchealuibh. 
Mo ghreim ar chlar na cruinne . as ldmh ar eirr easguinne. 
Imdheachd sneachda da bur sliagh . inghealt tadh ag ealta én. 
Fiorbhochd an foghbhail inmhe . rioghdhacht chonnlain eheithirne. 

590 A cheinnbheart d’u Chréidhe as cuid . @eighreachd a chéile comhruig. 
Eirghi ard ar earluinn rdimhe . balg ar dhearnuinn Jaimhe ldoich., 
Meinic do chuiris do chloidheamh . mur thuirisg a thachar. 
As iad sdorchlanna Sil Oilill . storchlanna an trir roibhinn riogh. 
Do-clas tarann ag car chnuais . fa ngabhann gutais agh da éis. 

595 As fir sin nach obthach n-digh . fir leis nach dil coleach chliimh. 
Sul rug giall ar an ngasraidh . tug lasraigh tré fiadh nUisnigh. 
Magh Fail an feadh nach fuaigheann . do ghabh luaigheall digh Emann. 
Bré amhus ag arsaidh fleadh . ghabhus teagh a n-aschuil fiodh. 
Ealta nach tuilleann re a thdoibh . bruinneall do chrdoibh feactha 

: um {éil. 

600 -Le t’faghlaidh an uilleann chlé . ni thuilleann sé achd amblaidh i, 
Atdid attaidh tar taruinn . ag iaim bhanfuinn faid‘ Féilim. 
Maith fialchuire ata rem thdobh . ldogh na mnd Fiachraighe fim. 
Mur chloich ttdbhuille do thégbhuis : ténuisi don tathluimh. 


(c. 6n adhbhursin) 


13. GASRAIDH,* don gasraidh, méd na gasraidhi, na 
gasraidhi, dona gasraidhibh, méd na ngasraidhedh, iar® gasraidhi. 

Gasraidh, macraidh, ldechraid, égbhaidh, damhraidh, each- 
raid,*> righraid, gillannraidh, ingenraidh, aentaidh, turbaidh, fidh- 
baid, imdhuidh, dilaid? dilait,8 marbhnuidh marbhnaith marbnuid? 
marbhnuit, taiplis taiplisc tdiplis taiplisc,? conairt ctanairt, anairt, 
fallaing® allaing,* coisbeirt, ceinnbeirt, fiadhail .c. (fiadhal .1),9 
catdeir catéir, imlaid imliid, aithghin, ainighin,1° Mamhain, inntraill, 
imaigh,1! casnaidh tasnaidh (6 énchéill), othaigh !? athaigh, ” coruid 
ciraid, tarruing tairring, uirrim oirrim, uirchill'® oirchill, [merfuil P] 


1 truag MS 2 aigleann MS ® gleadh Ms 

* faid Ms 5 Righruidh H 8 tug..lat H, gan P 
7 diluidh C, dillaid H 8 dillait H 

® tdiplis taiplisg .c. gerr les iat H, taiplis taiplisg .c. a sineadh P 

10 ainghin C2, ainghidh H 11 -dh Mss 


12 -gh CH 13 yircheill C 
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merfaill merbhuill, tairgsin,! faithim, tuaraim,2 pdnair, tacmuing, 
casbairn, s¢dnaidh,? Coiris (én aimsir),° [coirfeis, énlaith C2P],4 
aibid aibhid, confaidh, comhrair, linbruitb, glaslaith, manais, foraiss, 
deithfir, mirbhuil mirbhuill, corrthair, eachlais eachluisc (6n leabaidh), 
eachluisc (6n tslait), etim eataim aitim, amhuill, érim, boghaing,® 
raghaing*®6 .b., #innailt inneilt*° [ionailt ineilt C?HP], comairn, 
séguinn,? daethain daeithin .c. (dothain .),2_ oraoid,*® binid,§ 
forran®> forrdin forrain .c. (farran farrain farrdein .1.),* ealchuing 
alchuing, falafraigh alafraigh, arraoid,? obuidh, aruid (6 énchéill), 
abdulainn .b., urain ordin, crobhaing* .b., *caeicdhis caeicdhighis, 
leithéid>10 .b., firmamuint [iormamhuint P],! cerchuill, toirrchim*> 
.b., inand gabaid,!2 ®>cirt chdola aca uili,? anmhuain, anuain, tdithim 
taithim,13 dogruing,* cosmhail casmuil, anfainn,* sursaing, Onfais,* 
fochraig fochraic, togais,* ¢islis,* carraid mar sin. 
[Only m P| 

marcruidh, fairbrigh fairbhrigh, faisnéis, Edruip, urchdid, treabhluid, 
diachair tiachair, diachuirt, dinmhid ainmhid, conuir, conchuir, 
aithris, aithis. 


bTus na rigruidhe a rath14 Airt . linmairi a chach na comhairce. 
605 2bDo-béradh ni ar marbhnaith mna . Farblaith in Ja do bi bed. 
abNi cds gan a cairsi ar fiadhain’5 . nir fas tairsi fiaghail fés. 
bTabhair an taiplis don tigh . gu faicmis amhail imrid. 
abTig an ben’ taiplis don tigh . failtis fear aga faicsin. 
bBec do labhras re hedh n-dil . seadh i carghus na i eatoir. 
610 Do-ghénmuis!? imliid tir ghana . ar finnbhitid ngil!8 malla mdir. 
bClanda finnTail a flaith Leamhna . maith in finntrdil'® fedhma iad. 
ab Ag boing chasnaid dom chroidhi . fa chasmail2° chroinn chasnaidhe, 
Mé an chiualsain a chiab mar or . na hiar Gasnaidh dom fadédh.2! 
([Fige na coirptheisi a cur . brugh bile goirmceise as geal.]2? 
615abceLaoich tiaibh a dtres tromghonta . nach fes criaidh a geindbeirte.® 


1 tairgsimh C, om, P 2 tuarim C, tuairim HP 
8 sédnaeidh H, -naoidh CP 


in later hand in C*, on erasure, apparently substituted for oiris 


® bodhaing H 8 rddhaing C? 7 sedaing C, om. HP 
8 bineid C*, binib HP ® arraidh C 30 Jeithét C 

1 florm | amaint altered in later hand to fiormadhuint iormadhaint C2 
12 déibh P, iat H 18 tdichim taichim P 14 rdith C2 

15 flaghain C 16 ben an C2 

7 Do-ghénuinn P, Do chaitfinn H 18 ghil C2, mhir HP 


ng inntrail H k 20 Altered to a gcasmazl C2 
*1 tadogh CC?H, fasdodh H 22 Add, C® zn ras, % Add. C 
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[7b]@> Dia ar fud na huama re hothaigh . da ruc! sliagha sochair suas. 
ab Coéruidi cul? risin mbith . rin na eoraidi cléirech,? 
abDo bhruidhen* ndoi cérad cleth . fa leth mbraghad do bhi an bhoth |1. 

Confaidh gliadh do gabustair . tiian nach5 comthaigh choimhescair, ® 

620 abTs tuilchinnti techt da léim . bert is uirchillti? eiséin. 
abDa draidh féin f&4 merfaill mér . dréim Maeil Echlainn isin agh. 
abGemar 6 lar ac taecmuing trénfeda . slatchuill glégheala mar budh Jan 

laeghfola, 
bNi fuil co casbairn chinn truim . rém lind glasnaidm® 6 ngébuinn.® 
Mo chédlaidh?® do-chtiaidh a mudha! , sédnaidh aim nach!? lugha 
) a'8 luach, 14 

625 Gairid ar mbuain resin mbeirt . gur!® smuain in aibhid d’imeirt. 1 
bTreghadaigh 2 ac techt tré glin . dlecht dun deghobuidh da dhin. 
bCuirthear aruid bhlasta bhinn . linn dar caruid!® ghasta Ghaill. 
bNochun fuil crann acht do chomhrair . a thuir Mbarr nar folmaigh h’ég. 

bFagha!® chomain 6n Choimdhidh®° . gan forraein ar mh’anmain. 

630 bEachluise ag na hdigechaibh . a n-echlais?! Hi Kceartaigh. 

bGan chéibh mbarrchaim ann nach tr . do chil cam ni halehuing 2 der. 
bDo thuit ealehuing an enigh . eghir chnuic bennchuirr Bhalair. 
bNir chan comhradh baisi . suil do bi in ogh infuilt 
bferr in ]6n di a ndubhairt . an égh gurb i a hinduilt.?8 
Tadg Og 2CCs 
ab Ni uil scél san cruinne ar chaicht . fa budh* trén uirre a hinnailt.% 
635 >ClHiar gémad?¢ etaimech i . fial fa ni deghchailleach®” Dé. 8 
bAr in mbrden mar do-wair etim . do-chtaidh craebh d’etill tar ais. 
bNo gu faicim® fear na scél . ni fear dér acht d’aitim tam. 
bTar gormédile n-war®° na n-erim*! . tuar conghdire d’2? Erinn iad. 3 
b Alafraidh 94 na heruim® . fan anathluim n-dluind. 

640 abGrés grégach mné malachduibhi . ata ar édach h’¢ alafraidhe. 
abDiarmait Gall ré nglaslaith nAirtigh . barr casblaith mar chorcair, 
abFer taibh gléghil dot ghlaslaith . a léinidh chdaeil chimhasblaith. 

bDo Sin a bend tar a bhodhuing . eng ré Tir Chonuill do chuir. 
abQ Maeil Muaidh gur geb** ga gdeithib . fuair gach fer a dhdeithin dibh. 


1 ga rug C2 2 clu (sze) C 3 cleireich C 4 bhruighen CC? 
Benin G2 6 choineasguir P 7 oirchillti C? 8 glas snaidm C? 
9 onghebuinn C, o ngeabainn C?, o ngebuim H 

10 San chedlaigh H, Ar ccédlaoidh P 11 amugha CH, amugh P 
12° ni C2, as P 13 om, CP 14 Jacht H 
itd) i! 16 jmirt CP 

4% Treghaddoigh C?, Treagaddoigh H 18 gcaroid C? _ 

19 Faghaibh a H 20 -igh MSS. 

21 ecluis C, eaglais H 22 ealchuing C? 23 hinuilt C?H 
24 budh C 25 hinailt C? 26 Cliar madh cliar H 
27 deghcailleach C, deaccaillech H ; a8 dhé c 

22 Nocha nfaicim H 30 fuar C, uar C*, nfiar H 

31 na éirim H 32 dh C? fe ohewt 34 -aigh C#H 


%> eruim C?, héirim H 36 gab Cc ghabh Cc? 
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645 >Mor do-ni in gabha1 do gaithibh . da bfagha®? in ria Ahaeithin dibh. 
abFéch gan a ndaethain sil soin . 6n tsin gdethaigh dom ghortuib. 
bA fuighe® a Sl4ine mér maith . dar ndainne isc lér a linbraith. 

ab Beith d’araidh ag 6l ar h’uillind . lor don tagail d’uirrim uaid. 
ab Ni marbhnaid bud ddothan do . mar Sdothar adhmaid‘ énbho. 
650 abDa chéd bliadhan do bhi in dream . si fa iadhadh a n-ifreand. 

[As ti an bed do bhi san chroich . do-ni idir e6 7 énlaith.]5 
aTecht tort a mbrug banchuiri . na locht ar chur georrthaire. 
bDruim Charraidi réidhi an righ . téighi ar gnimh n-arraidi wadh.é® 

abBia? a nDrobhais ac Dombnaill riaidh . togais t’taim re comhroinn 
, gcéin. § 
655 abDa dtrian impidhi aici . findtighi na fochruici. 
abQirches dulainn resin ndeghmac . ni fulaing seanslat a snimh. 
abDon firmamhaint do-ni neimh . nach inradhaire i d’faidhibh. 
abIn cédfer 6r® slondadh sind . ollamh darb écean uirrim. 


[Wot in CC2] 
An crand do-chiaidh os fidhbhaidh . imdhaidh éuain and gud 
foghlaidh,1° 

666 Seanbriiid ar muin da mhaidi . a sreangliib dhuibh dillaidi.1 
Budh lucht brén snasbhlaithi sleagh . do Slogh mer glasldithe glan. 

bSdéd gan déich urraim na n-eillteadh . sursaing dir gd fonnsadh, 

bTriag dochroidi gach deighr . tuar fochroigi a fdireidhin. 

bTruagh gan mé is taraind ar thuit . a Dhé acht go fagaind fochruic. 
[Only in P] 

665 Fir d’allmhuigh da fiosrughadh . an sibh damraidh Dheasmhumhan. 
Beanaidh Niall le naoi n-amhsuibh . casnaidh gach laoi d’fiadh Uisnigh. 
Triobhas buid an bhothuir bhrealluigh , dothuin cluig do theanguidh 

thrid .1. 
Ni gort dar as a fiaghuil - cradh d’iarraidh ort a Edghuin. 
Ua Moiris an trath do thuit ag cach ’na oiris orrdhruic. 
70 Bid ar n-aithne Donnchaidh dhdéib . aighthe an tSléigh mar chorrthair 
ccaoimh, 


14. TRUID, don truid, méd na truidi, na truidi, dona 
truidib, méd na truidedh, jar thruide.12 

Truid, druid, smeig, deil, sdeil, fail (bis ort), ruit* roit, cuirm 
coirm, muirn? moirn,* cuing coing, tuir (Bregh), oil i n-uir Cc 
(oil a deg’ .1),* boil bail, toil tail, brigh (chdel), *fairbrigh [fair- 
bhrigh P],* fir fair (na cruaichi), (sdir .)@14 tair (on tarcaisni), 


1 gobha H 2 fogha CH 8 bfoighi C2 * aghmaid C 

° This couplet only im C? on erasure; C has Fuair bradan na neithredh 
noir, portions of which are still legible in C? 

@ uaidh C? 7 Biaidh C? 8 chéin C2 5 gar C2? 

wSgataaghi= | M1 dhiolaide P 12 gan truide P 

8 oil dhég P ™ sair .1. follows tarcuisne 7x P 


II.. DECLENSION 69 


cruimh, [8a] cuil, glais, gdeis, eis, baeis, duais, guais, tuis, druis, 
griss,! *pais, gnuis,* min, idh,? goimh, *cruit croit,* beirt, sduaim, 
uaill, griaim,? uir,3 béin,? méin (6 da chéill), broid, cdein, tair, 
taigh, muid mdid, btid? bdid, griig, tain, toirm* tairm, Adeil, 
aeib,> frais .c. (frois .l.), scis,! ceilt cleith, mleith bleith meilt .c. 
(beilt .1.), breith, *sceith, sgoilt sgailt,* cailc, aisc, aithis (6 énchéill),4 
foirm foirb, coill caill (6n phersain 5), ddib, ddid, *cuilt cuilt, sbéir,# 
beith, doirb, coirb, dédigh daigh déich daich, ¢inann gabaid uili® 7 
gasruidh acht nach comfada {ad.6 “grain, coir [go gearr P], creind, 
bruith, cailg,* coim, *faill,7 geis. 


[Only in P| 


ceirt, gruaidh, meid, gair, pdirt, dirc, sainnt, cainnt, oil, goil, féil, 
réir, buing boing, truaill, mdoin, luibh, airc (an fad téid), gdoin, 
feis, muirt moirt, ionann iad achd go bfuighthear méd na corma. 


675 


Bés na truidi ata ag U Cheallaigh . cdch uili ’na® fochair. 

Cuidechta sa® n-didh?° ar ole . a cdir!! Aruidealta'? ar dorchacht. 

Ar dergad don oil a n-tir . do thtir soin tregdadh a thaeib. 

Rainic bonn fa briach mBéoine . foiri chruach gcorr 613 chéle. 
abBentar le fer fa briach mBéine . crtiach ar fedh a foire féin. 

Maigri geal a glais uaibrigh . do len ruaimnigh cais cirdhuibh. 14 

Cruimh ’na chuilffacuil chuasaigh . critibiatair!® d’tuil anuasail. 

bBen astoigh?® nar chaisc do chai . aise don mnai nachar oil! 6,18 
abDénam denta mbuain gan bréig . doba tair mdelta dar muid 

abni fuil ndr maluigh a moid’® . tabhair phdig2° gan goim gan gruig. 


te ie 7 , . , re 
680 Conn mhac?! Una nar bris boid . a rina ni ris?* nar léig. 


685 


bA Gulla Fail fada in roit . cricha bur nGall do gléloit 

ab cleth Sligigh thiarain do thoit . tigidh iaraidh a éroic. 
ab Ni féchfa céili cnuic Bregh . ruit a léini gu lingther. 

Fer astegh @iaghail na huaine® . fear ag gabhail duaine duit. 7° 
bSeiser2? Aedh 7 secht sdeirNéill . cder ar techt a hainméin dir.* 


aDo-stia®® in fer go colba Criachna . sen corma is nta luachra leis. *° 
1 sgis gris caol araon P 2 igh CHP 3 Altered to uair C? 
* aisg on aithis P 5 persain C 

6-6 om, HP, follows geis zn C? & ops (Ce 8 ina H 

2 isa P 10 Gigh Mss. 11 ar chéir C?P 
datdhrestiandre Fo) ~ eda iH, go. 14Tccm cen Ey chwecha C2 
15 cnuibhiathtair P 16 s7¢ H, astigh C, asdtigh C* 

LOT Ga 18 hi H 19 an mhodid C? 

20 poic C, fphoig C? 21 mac C 

22eniEn eG 23 leis C, lis C? 24 qa hiarr- C 

25 Niorbh iongnadh bean @taghail t’uaine P 26 dhuid H 

27 Seisir C 28 aoinmhéinn iad C2 29 Doso C%, Doria P 


30 libh C 
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ab Ag sin hi is fégthar a foirb . 7 léghthar hi os aird. 
ab Teirce indid! sin na sdoiri . berti ndoidhi fir Aine. — 
ab Ar ndul? gilla ar chuiltib cluim . duintir a mhuir finda 4oil. 
[Only in P] 
Béim air nocha nfuigheadh si . da ccuireadh an fail d’Einri. 

690 Beag mo bhrigh a n-arm an fir . garbh asttigh ’s as min a-muigh. 
Da c{h]loinn is donchoing orra . coing mur donchloinn eatorra. 
Nocha rug ar ttriath dd thoigh . nach ttug boil an da fiach air. 

Na biodh ’na bhéim air ar n-obadh . dar ttail féin do hobadh inn. 
Sgiath innillti ar bearna ad bais . frais do ghaibh rinnfillte ris. 

69;  Cuirthear réibh® ar bhais mbairrghil . frais d@’tailghibh dir le hinghin. 
Fada a-ris go racha a ccath . sgis an chatha ar do chumthach. 

Gan achd gris t’faghla d’féghuin . gébhuidh Banbha a-ris riaghuil. 


15. BERT (luachra), don bert, med an beirt, na beirt, dona 
bertaib, méd na mbert, iar berta.4 
Bert, Cet, lescc, mac, derg, lenb, lenbh, inand gabaid.® 


Da sénta na beirt do boing . a ceilt® ni fédfa7 in falloing. 
Oirdherca® do gleic is Goill . coingleaca Cheit is Chonoill. 
700 abAg so a Slechta a duine derg . leanb Muire da lenta a lorg. 
aGibé® cerd do gheal a griaidh . flair a Seal don derg na diaigh 
(.c., don dirg .|., ds € méd an deirg a thaeibréim, don derg 
as .c. ann.>) 
[Not in CC?) 
As aimglic téighim dod toigh?® is clannmhie™ Féilim accoibh 
(1. sin. mac, in mheic cdir>) 
aSgadoileadh a gras dob é a fearg . leanb Dé on bhas mur do bhiodhg. 
aAn deoch Searbh do ibh don uile . mil achd do leanbh Muire a-mhain. 
705 An mhéd nar theilg grian da gdoibh . na cdoir dheirg a-niar um ndin. 


16. LEANAB,! don leanab, méd an leanaib, méd an leinib, 
na lJeanaib, na leinib, dona leanbaib, méd na lenab, iar lenba.13 
Lenab,!4 lenabh!5 inann gabaid. !4 


Mar brécthar séd a laim lenaibh*® . do brég in Maigh Emain taid.1? 
Ar chrobaing a laim leinib'® . cain Hi Chonaill cuimnighidh. 
aSguir a leinibh dot}® méd meanma . beirid in t-ég lenbha” leis. 


einai 2 2iendolaG@? 5 yéimh Ms 4 gan bhearta P 
5 jatt H, uile P ® cheilt C?, cceilt P 7 édfa C 

5 Oirrderca C2, Oirrdyeca H ® Gidh bé C2P 10 thoigh P 
4 cl=mheic P 12 Leanabh P 18 gan leanbha P 
14-14 Leanabh mar sin H, leanab mus sin P 15 lenam C 

16 lenaimh C 7 uait C®P, uaitt H 18 Jeinibh C2P 


% dod C*p 20 lenmha C 


Il. DECLENSION 4 


4 


[Only in P| 


Maith do mheasg an seanab sinn . a measg na leanab léighinn. 


17, ALBANACH! ‘ff. don Albanach, mac an Albanaigh, 
na hAlbanaigh, dona hAlbanchaib, meic na nAlbanach, marb2 
Albancha *.c. a sinedh leis 7 a gerradh ar a thuillréim illraidbi 
7 ar a thothlugad.?> 

Albanach,3 Erennach, Eoghanach,? [Cuilénach fer. H], Oir- 
ghiallach,* Umallach,3 Gailengach,*® Oileallach, Conallach,3 Co- 
naillech,* allmarach *(7 ni fuil acht .df. allmarrach |1.), Sagsanach 
Saghsanach,* [ionann 7 so sios an Uair as fer. iad P], matal,3 
madan,® tapar,3 medar, talumh [8b] tolamh, anum (in trdth4 anus 
a reim innta na® tritr), pubal puball (srdil) [.dfer. P], ?>inann 
gabaid 7 so sis acht na cédchirt do .b. da n-imarcraid.** Mea- 
dhar, gadhar, codal cadal, segal, cogal.c. (cagal .|.),2> téccar,@ 
cengal, freasdal, cogar cagar, bogar bagar, tegar, egar, pudhar -f,, 
trubus triubus, *locar lacar,® tobar,? tagadh, galar, tamhan, pecadh, 
frital, gibal, cubhar,* cochall, cosgar, asdar, bleghan,* ceramh,* 
fulang, easgar (6 dha chéill),* omar amar, imchar,* édan, *uscar .c. 
(osgar .I. on chéill sin)*, sgriball sgreball, *iumhus, diumus, dimus, 
timchal timchall,* tempal tempall, cumhag cumhang, cadhan, comhar 
(bracha)?, iubhar,? trelamh, tamhan omhan, copar,* focal facul 
(foghluma), focal facal focall facall (6n phersain), raamhar. romhar 
[ramhar P], sindach, serrach, errach, edlach (mas ann tig)?” pobal 
(an aifrinn 7.1. énradh air acht sin’), *mogal mogall, anacal anaghal,* 
gobhar gabhar (acht indscne bainindsci innta), tochar tachar, meacan, 
congal,’ seabhac, cogadh cagadh, amhus, lesdar, consabul cén- 
sapul consdabul cénsdapul, urchomhal orchomhal, tarathar, imresun, 
ferannach, *timpanach, %inann gabaid uili,9 manach, saothar, foghar, 
cubhar, uabhar, bdoghal, sdoghal mur sin.* #uaibreach do cha- 
namhain ata, Wabrach an cert.? 

[Only in P| 
comhar (arbha), siobal, companach cumpanach, lobhar, faobhar, 
deamhan, eathar, cullach, curach. 


710 @Ni slega as dil d’Albanchaib . sgena daib i ndergdabchaib. 
Do cuiredh tair ndrbh inchuir . cuiredh taib’ ar Hrendchaib.™ 


1 Kirendach H, Eireannach P ahiar C2) tug 2. lat) H, gan’ P 
8 fer. add. H 4 an uair HP ora 
6 logur P 77 pubal |. 6n chéillsin HP 8 conghal P 


9-9 At end of list in C2 10 yaidh HP 11 Krandchaib C 


725 


735 


740 
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ab Bjaidh gan chéli i ndiaidh Dondchaidh . né biaidh Ere ag allmurchaib. 
abGidh cdel do chrodh a chaillech . nd taeb ré cor Conaillech. 

aNa franclochaidh ga folach . a n-ardchlochaibh allmorach. 
abTéid sé indte ré n-agaidh . do ghlé impi is allmaraigh. 
ab Madan do marbsat Ulaidh . oidi Conaill choscuraigh. + 
abGrian co moch a Madan min . bidh ag bagar ar Loch Léin. 
aBiaidh in tolamhsa ata fim . 14 oramsa ga impudh.? ; 
abGur thuiri mé an tolamh®? thoir . mur‘ budh é an ndoman dithaigh. 
ab A chor ina chalaind féin . blodh do phéin® an anaim uaib. 
ab Ben na dhedid co donnphubul® . dar fer edil a hoirfededh. 
bDo-chuaidh sib ar méad medhair . a fir Gréag 6s? Gaidhealaibh. 
ab Don leithbhreith lor do phudhar® . tic na haiti d’folmughadh. 
bGan trubhus gan brdéig do boing . ar turus don chloinn dig find, 
ab Cuiridh locar ar a Jabhrann . d’focul inmall. 

aRith tagaid até am gairi® . is abaid tra! an tarrngaire. 
ab Damad tu tagad crechan . ar bri madadh Maithnechan. 

In uili a n-ic a pecthadh" . bentar dit uili acht ochtar |. 

aFer cora choscair!2 da chulcc . ar lurg Mogha cosgraigh Corb. 
aDo sdéd astrach ochttairrngech . masclach méd a mintaiglech. 
abDo suidh Béc a mbun a derba . 18do déc}8 na crudh bleghna a bo. 
abMin 6n cheram gach crann cdol . slemhun a taob thal! on tal. 
ab Casaidh cleith ndirigh nddéibsigh . d’dinsigh eich dilligh dimsaigh. 
abLogh ar ndimus duin . nir sditrus mo sditir. 
abDo {dir pubal na sé shiagh . mar rugadh tan Dé da ndin .1. 
ab Ag techt chugaind doid!# a Dé . sé pubaill i mbroit! do bi .1. 
bDon phubal is clé do chosc!® . an té thugadh da tegusc .1. 
ab Sr6l mar chraiter 1é17 cumail . caiter 6r le husgaraib .). 
abGan guth codarsna do chroid . in pobalsa1§ do Phatraic .c. 
ab Do-beir d’ollamh ag 61 fledh . congal na fer mér nach mar. 
abNi beiti ar ti chongail chno . ni bi da 16 ar chollaibh cnt. 
ab Sligthi Grég roimhe ag riadhadh . ruamhar sdéd groighi Gaoidhel. 
abCena a gcoill gun chénsabal . boing in feadha a fiaslagadh. 


[10a]abEach i n-orchomhal gan!9 fir . gu dorchaghadh theach teineadh, 2° 


745 


abEach fa chleith féil Findchoradh . fa réim eich a n-urchomhal. 
ab Do Sil glaisi a gormtholaigh . nach caisi idh urchumhail. 

ab Fuarlach mo thrisi ni tréigeabh . Nabhrach misi or léigedh leam. 
ab Ar fuarlach®! bhréigi na?* bim . fan bhféigi Yabhrach airdrigh.%3 
aBiseach lai find errehumhail . ar ghnai chinn © Conchabair.2* 


1 choscuraidh C, chosgaruigh C? 2 himptidh C2 $ talamh C 
* mar C? * fpéin C § -pubul C, -fphubul C2 
Pstharee Sipe Getprice ® im goire C? ad ghoire P 

10 abuig thra P 1 bpecth- C*, bpeacthagh P ® cosguir P 
eA yebise (2 cdot CG 1S broid C2 16 da cosg H 
areas 18 pubalsa C 39 oun C2 °° tech dteinedh C? 
2t A bfuarloch C? 22 ni C2 °3 uirrigh C2 


sto ecm G2) ONGC. ae 


II. DECLENSION 73 
750 abBréid tealltaigh os gach luing lain . mur dhruim thempail da‘ thégbhail. 
ab Rachaidh sis gi-beadh? bhesan . ni gris fear gu himresan, 
ab Berthar? gu tech bhfer foladh* . edh lét ech dha urchomhal.® 


[Only in 1] 
Maith gach nj dha n-ébradh and . do bi an t-érlamh ga focall. 
Lucht na clach ar ti a télaigh . suil ti cath an Chuilénaigh. 


[Only in P] 


755 Gach Conuilleach san chruinne . go roloinneach romhuinne.® 
Clédh gné Aille ar tearannchuibh . as bdire é ar Umhallechaibh .c. 


(as baire € ar fearannchuibh 1) 


Seol a ccrois ag an ccoluinn . moluim anois eé] m’anuim. 
Ga dulce bogur an bhasa . tobar grasa a n-uchd Josa .1. 
(on bhas) 
Fir mharbha d’athghuin san agh . fadhbha a ttachruibh do thional. 
760 Meanma réid[h] um dhail ndocruigh . 6 echogthuibh clair Chéin 
chniochduigh. 
Do bhi an cagadh os aird ann . an mad(an] do airg iofrann. 
Hasgur da bhoing as an mbéim . ar chléir 6d roinn easgar n-oir. 
Mo chionnta thriom na ttamhnuibh . dion mfaghlaidh ionnta 
' d’tiodhbhaidh, 
Do-bhéradh each urchomhuil . ar dhénamh chreach cConchubhair. 
Do lean mé sna peacthuibh Pol . sni leantair é ar a impodh. 
Na facuilse ar a tt ag teachd . du atuirsi re a n-éisdeachd. 
A[s] mé féin as dalladb dhuid . béin ris an amar n-ionnluid. 


= 
[=] 
wn 


18. ALBANACH7 .b.,’ don Albanaigh,® mac na hAlba- 
naighe, 10 na hAlbanacha,!1 dona hAlbanachaib,  meic!3 na® nAlba- 
nach, marbh14 Albanacha. 1° 

Albanach, Eirendach, Edéghanach, Oirghiallach,* Umbhallach, 
Gailengach,® Condachtach,> Conallach, Conaillech, *Sagsanach 
Saghsanach, »Bréithnech Bréifnech*, Ulltach® [Ultach H], Midh- 
each,* Laighnech,> Muimhnech,? Eleach,*> ?inand ’ghabhaid uili 
an trath is .b.» fad 7>* gach tir eile chantar do .b. mar sin leis.* 
[Fiachrach, aitheasg, Oileallach, madan (an uair is .b.) H, Cuilénach, 
allmharach P]. ; 


ivgaaGs 2 gidh beadh C? 3 Berter C? 

4 fol- C, bfal- C? 5 led hech ga hurchomhal C? 

6 In H this couplet has been wrongly added to § 18 

7 Eirennach HP . 8 om, C 9 -aidh C 10 -aidhe C 
11 halbancha C 12 don albanchaib C 1imic C 


14 gan P 15 albancha C 
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aRug cliar lé 6! lethLaighnigh® . riar nacharbh é a athchuindghidh. 


[Only in H] 
Maith fialchuire ata rem thdebh . laegh na mnd Fiachruigi fam. 


19. TALAM (as a dtéid a réim)3 don talmhain, méd na 
talmhan, méd an talmhan, na talmhain, dona talmhanaib, méd na 
talmhan, féch thalmhana. 4 

Talamh tolamh? (as a téid a réim), naidhe, [anam -b. P], inann 
ghabhaid.> **tolamh Solamh inann ghabhaid acht gan Solamh do 
.b. 7 mac Solmhan ann d’imarcaidh.*> 


770 2>Croind bhuadha an domhain do dhul® , do choraibh triagha an talmhan. 
abNa n-énaibh do-chiala a7 cur® . do sgélaibh triagha an talmhan. 
ab Ar techt ar in talmhain tigh . nert gach fir gu harnaidh ® air .c. 
Ni dleisedh1° naidhe ni dho . san 16 do bi daire ar Dhia. 


[Mot in CC2] 
Gan adbur ni bi buidheach . Ri an talman gid trécuirech. 
775 #Atdid tri biodhbhuidh na bun . ar ti ionnluigh na hanman. 
aDo-bhéradh ni d’fior gan anmuin . mion gach ri ar talmhuin achd 
Tadhg. 


20.11 IN UILE FER, don uile fer, méd na huile!? fer, na 
huile fer, dona huilibh fear, meic!3 na n-uile bhfer, marbh na 
huile fer, 14 


In uile fer, in uile dhul, in uile dhuileadh, inann ghabhaid. 15 


aM6 ina feidm duine don Duileamh . deilbh na n-uile dhuiledh dhé 
[Only in H]| 
A trénlamh an uili fear . a éngradh Muiri Maighdean .1. 


21. FILE, don filidh, mac an filedh, na filidh, dona 
filedhaibh, meic!6 na bhfiledh, marbh!7 filedha. 

File, aidhe, deéra, bidhba, ara (én ghilla), brughaidh, ab, 
banab, cur [én curaidh H], mugh mogh, ni, édtra,18 tri, cu ff. 
[7 .b. HP], dobharcht, oncht, faolchi .f.,2> *Coimdhe19 (acht gan 
illrad aigi2?)* inann ghabaid.?1 


One 2 -idh C 3 Naeidhi .fer. 7 .b. H, Naoidhe P 


‘ iar th. C*, tug naeidhena lat H, gan ndoidheana P 

a aieyel VUE § dol C? 7 om, C 8 gcor C? ® arnaidh C 
10 dleisidh C, dhlighfeadh HP LL Ovten 12 “nuile’ C 

AS Thayne (C 1 fera C2 18 mar sin H ie tmice Gi 
PUANEI GUC ISI Re 12 18 edur (sic) C, om. H 


o 


coimhghe C, an coimdhe P #0 an feadh téid P erpiatlela 


Il. DECLENSION 75 


ab Dob ferr m’oighidh gémadh dhoiligh . feall! ar filidh .1. 
780 Na bi ar filidh® gu fortail . a ri an chinidh Chonnachtaigh ® 1, 
*>each ainm tathaidh -f. no .b. as a téid a réim mar sin 
4ni coir4 lomadh air 6 do-nither a réim. ar® féin bF Ail 1, ar féin 
bhFail as .c. ann.” 


aBeag mas® subaighi na sin? . a mbrughaidhi ’sa mbiataigh .1. 
4 mbrughaidh nocha bronaigh . fa subhaigh® a seanoraigh.® céir 
abEasbaidh ghlas ar féin bhfuinidh . a ngéill as a n-énbhruidbin .1. 
Mna 7 fir is® fileadha . as-tigh!° até thoirena 
(.c. 6 samhlughadh. Mna is1? fir 713 fileadha .1.) 
785 2Atdid ti bidhbaid am" bun. ar ti indlaig na hanman. 
aSaltair an abadh na hénar! . dob andamh in t-taigneas. 
c¢Anochd ag an abaidh ind . abair olc ina oirchill. 
Osa sith caidhe an cagadh?® . acht?? dith bhaile an banabadh. 
Mugh mailmérach ar do mhuin . a Dhubh chailbhléanach Chabhlaigh.'8 
790 Ar Sdorchloind ’sar mac moghadh . nir!? lat donchoing d’ordughadh. 
[rob] .c. uili. *>Gach taoibhréim uathaidh théid a coimhitheas2? 
no is faide ind a ainm?! uathaidh, lomadh is .c. na diaigh, mar ta 
so: mac filedh gil nd mac Donnchadha gil.*> 
_2Amhldoibh dubh nir dhubhAmhlaoibh™? . dobo chur gu cubhairnéimh.,”8 
[Mot in CC?] 
aDleaghair ondir dedradh dhi . an ct luirg 6 Loch Eirne 
a chu ar a tdd tedra biadh . deora thu san fad inditiar. 
bRi Mumhan amuig da mbeath . gan each mbrugad pir chuir cith. 
aFéch romhuibh t’ara 7 teach . a rabha oruibh d’fuireach. 
795 Ni trath da chur as a chleachdadh . eur rath ni cleachdar do chosg. 
aDo riag mo bhi btalaidh é . mas é et Y Ualaigh i. 


22. TROIGHECH,* don troighech, méd an troighigh,?® 
na troighigh,2> dona troighechaibh,?6 méd na dtroighech,?? féch?s 
troigheacha. 

Troighech troightheach, doighech doighthech, deibhech deibh- 
thech, Failech,29 geimhlech, meirlech, dilmuineach, ceithernach [ceith- 


1 feall C 2 fil- C 8 connachtaidh C he ah OE 
5 air C ma CC? T soin P 8 -aidh C Dag Iie GG 
10 asdtigh C?, sa tigh C, san tigh P 11 toirrina C 12 4 (2 
zshise2 “4 na P (zz $19) 15 haonar C? 16 cogadh HP 
1 ach C? 18 -aidh C, Cobluidh H, chobhluigh P 19 ni P 
20 gcomoighthes C? 21 an tainm (? aa dhubhama Cc 

23 gu ge. C? 24 Troighthech H “8 troighidh C 
26 troighibh C 27 dtroighedh C 28 sir C2, jar H, gan P 


29 {4eilleach H, faoilleach P 
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reannach P], bithbhineach,! [bodhaisech C2], cerrbhach,* buirghésech, 
inann ghabhaid,? bithmunach?® .1. 
[Only in P| 

teinnteach, biatach, geinnteach, slinnteach, linnteach, searrthach, 
gearrthach, fuilngeach fulngach fuilingeach fulangach, cumthach 
comthach, cdomhthach caomhdhach, leabthach, édach (6n éd), tarrn- 
gartach tairrngeartach, cosantach, combhuirleach, cumhachdach, 
diothramhach dithreamhach, cuigeadhach cdigeadhach, oirfideach, 
feadhmannach, oirchinneach, cumhdach, cainnteach, caointeach. 


bNa sé troighigh‘ is in® troigh . a Dhé is doiligh an duthaigh. 

abA troigheach dar cind um chlé . mo lim a doighech do Dhia. 

aDo mhaithfedh sé an troighech® toll . ’s gidh é doighech’ na 
ndernann. 

800 Sil na ngras tuar in® troighthigh . dual @joithnibh fas le ferthoin. 
Ag deaghail re deibhthech coinde . fethmhech fedhain Chloinde Cais.® 
Cadomhain misi a Mhichil . mé is diabhail a ndeibheach 

an chalannsa is cinach . an t-anamsa ar h’einech.1° 
abImdha a tigh cas a cuibhrech . ni fuil glas gan d& gheimhlech. 
ab Ar sgéla sgailidh 6 Soin!!! . sméra in Failigh rer n-aghaidh, 

805  Trtagh nar dheimhnigh?? duine dhin . na geimhligh* uile dh’éludh. 

ab Stiail ndch derrna dilmhuinigh" . tre sdtiaigh!® Emhna d’iarladhaibh. 
Buidhech an dilmhuinech de . ’s as firbhuidhech an file. 

aNi thairg dul a ndroichslighidh . go n-airg brugh’* an bhithbinigh." 

abTaca é dd gach foghlaidh . congmhaidh sé maca meirligh.1® 

810 Brat geal re headh an Failigh” . sgdoilidh slat gheal fa a?° ghuaillibh. 

[Only in H] 
Ni hé gu maithfe tian troighech . aithfe an cri sa soidech sid. 
[Only in P| 
Bim do bhreith le bior an troighigh . nach reic cion an oinigh orm. 
Le feighlibh caillgheala ar ccrodh . caibhdheana is meirlig Mumhan. 
A ccré sleagh*! as bruidhean®? biatuigh . buidhean22 fear le 
mbiathtair baidhbh. 

815 Ni hiad cach as fulngach air . cumngach a n-ath ar h’dguibh, 

Ni budh sdoghlach ealchuing taidh . e&4omhdhach smuail do 
Seanchroinn sidh. 


1 bithbheanach P 2 fad HP 3 biothtinach C?2P 


4 -idh CH S¥saiG2 8 troightheach P * doightheach P 
* na ngras a dtuar C, gras a tuar (tthar) an HP ® Cuinn P 


10 Mh’anam (M’anam) ar inchaibh Michil (Michéil). me (om. P) re diabhal 
(ndiabhal) gu deibech; mo chalann gu ceanach. m’anam ar a einech HP 


a1 sin C? 12 e-idh’ GC 18 ar ngeimhligk C2 
4 -idh C *8 stuaidh C 16 brudh C 17 a bithbinaidh C 
18 -idh C 19 faeill- H, faoilligh P 20 ma H; maa P 


a1 
sleadh Ms #2 -ghean MS 


— 
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An é cli dob dil orrthuibh . nach comthuigh aigh cru Carrthuigh, 
A cedomhdhach chean na cruinne . fear luingi ar sdobhsgruth sinne. 
Cuiridh bean 6duigh eile , seadh nar séduibh suirghine, 

820 Rath Teamhra ar ti comhairligh . a meanma ar thri tighearnuibh, 
Do choimhthinnigh mon-uar m’uchd , tagh an oirchinnigh ma ghart. 
Buain feadhma d’digealuibh ann . edigeadhuigh Teamhra ad thiomchall. 
Clann riogh nior fulangach air . siodh 6n Umhallach féomhthair. 


23. CUIRREACH,! don chuirreach, méd an chuirrigh, 
na cuirrigh, dona cuirrchib, méd na cuirrchedh, [méd na gcuirrech C2], 
iar chuirrche. 2 

Cuirreach, coileach, [¢igeas P], tadhall,3 aisder [asdar P], taigedh, 
maiden .f., comhuidhech comhuithech coimhidhech coimhithech, 
cléirech, imhaighen, inand ghabhaid.4 


Do-chtaidh O Cruindén fan cuirrech . do bhiain bhuindén nduillech 
nderg. 
825 Lia do choilehib dar cercaib, . ni hoighthir> ar énealtain, 
Ni hésgaidh® linn ort aigheadh . is? bocht inn é6t imaighean.® 
abRug dod mhinaighidh ghné ngil . a imhaighin Dé dhiiligh. 
abDo as cora an chaithir thaictheach . in naithir® chrédha chocthach 
_ aba fledha ag dil a deacrach . bleachtach righ Ceara Corcach. 
Rug ar thsil Tail do thaicthib1® . nach brigh dhaibh a nderrlaicthir. 
830 2A comhairrle do bhraith bean . do sgaith!t Modhairrne ar maidean. 
[Caithfed fesd aignedh airech . a mesg chaidrebh comhoidhech, C?] 
Ni nadir a n-oirighidh #8 oinigh * . coimhidhigh" chlair groighigh 1* Grég. 
A charait tre Mhdol Mhithigh!® . mar ghdol charait coimhithigh. 
Uatha tré as soiberthi!® sind . coimhidhche?’ ata nar timcheall .1. 
835 Nir bh’fit cli an dir anaithnidh . dail do chru itir choimhithchibh.* 
Bar n-éra nir chleacht a chléirchi . méla techt a théighthi tribh.! 


[Wot in CC?] 
Od smacht as mé gach Mideach . gidh arc a crd coimideach. 


2Creach a daingnibh duisgidhe . le taidhlibh”® each n-ésguidhe, 
aFir Cheall is ibh ingiobhuil . na sir na cceann comhoidhigh. 


1 Coilech HP 2 tug coilche lat H, marbh choilchi P 

3 taghall C 4 iad H 5 foighthir P 8 ésgaidh C 
7 gidh C? ge P, as H 8 od timhaighean Cc’, ad timhaidhen H 
9 aithir C 10 toicthib P 11 flaith P 

12 Added in later hand 18 ojrighil P 14 .idh C 

15 mith- C, mhith- etc. cet. 16 sobhazrthi C 


1 -ighthe C, -ighce C%, -edhci H, -eighthi P 
18 coimhith- C, choimhithcibh C, comaidhcib H, chomhaighthibh P 
19 trit H, thrid P 20 taighlibh Ms. 
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24. !PROIGEACHT,? don phroigeacht,? méd an phroig- 
eachta,3 4 na proigeachta,4 7 mar sin sis. 

Proigeacht, sbroigeacht, oireacht, cloisteacht claisdeacht, aic- 
eacht,? dilleachd,® toirreacht, toigheacht, oideacht,* ésdeacht, ?com- 
huideacht .c. (coimhideacht .1), imtheacht imdheacht, inntleacht 
indleacht,* eisdreacht® [inand iatt? H], gach focal’ 7 eabha ea 
choll co n-tathad duir ar a dheireadh *>mar tdid® sin», éntaibhréim 
uathaidh 9 fada is .c.? aigi. 1° 
840 2Do ghabh proigeacht an pobal . glan an oideacht taradar.** 

Sona an flaith 6 bhfuair sbroigeachd?!2 . maith do-chtaidh in! 

chomhoideacht. 
Edin Bruinde bidh!t dom thoirreacht . Edin Baisde gum'® 
buachailleacht. 
Gidh 17 é a Dhomhnaill mo dhilleacht'® . do chongbhainn réd chipineacht. 
BWisdeacht 19 fada as fada dhamh . ar aba an eisdreachd”° abadh. 
845 #>Rugadh taim mh’fer toirrechda*! . an seal air dob inganta. 


_ 25. BEANDACHT, don beandacht, méd an beandaicht, 
méd an beandachta, na beandaicht, na beandachta, dona bean- 
dachtaibh, méd na mbeandacht, iar22 bheandachta. 

Beandacht,?3 mallacht, udhacht, abhacht, cumhacht, leamhnacht 
f., oitbeart, toirbeart tairbeart, ceannacht, arracht, [lisdachd C?], 
greasacht, grisacht, gliasacht, iasacht, anart, ceasacht, furtacht 
fortacht, dasacht, conntracht, (fulacht .1.), dusacht,* guasacht, 
(easpart .1),2 [toirmeasg tairmeasg, ceannsachd, duthrachd P], 
inann ghabhaid, *gach focal .f. da silladh 7 ailm choll gu n-uathadh 
duir ar a deiredh mar sin.? 

Cradh a dhuaine nir dhochta . blaine bladh a*% beannachta. 

Nocha sgéra brigh an bennaicht . re® sil Enna nemboicht Niadh, 26 

[Only in P| 
Guin deilg ni diol guasachda . na biodh re a feirg iasachda. 
Dar lat nach bal bheannachd . dhamh ceannachd don mhacmhallachd. 


1 In giving the text of C and H, § ts silently extended to cht, which 
is sometimes written out in the MSS; in C? chd zs very common. 


2 Sbroigeacht HP Sopte Ca dpre= # -sta C 
5 dileachd C?2P 8 eisdeacht C 7 ghabhuid P 
8 ainm bhiass H. a. bhios P ®» uatha C 

10 bhios aige mur sin P it -air © 12 proigs C2 
18a OH 1 biG 15 gum HP 16 dom C? 

M% Gedh C 18 ma dhils C 19 Eseas C 

20 anteisdreas C 21 infert oireachta C 

237 tuill C2, tic elaterie cane 23 Beanzecht C 


24 an HP AES Ae 26 néill P 
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26. FEARDHACHD, don ferdhacht, méd na ferdhachta, 
na ferdhachta, dona ferdhachtaib, méd na ferdhacht, féch1 fer- 
dhachta. 

Ferdhacht ferthacht,? bandacht bantacht? bannacht,> daon- 
nacht,? aebhdhacht, diadhacht, andsacht, bochtacht, breaghdhacht, 
dealbhdhacht,* maordhacht,4 umhlacht, inand ghabhaid5 #7 gach 
persa Idir da silladh Sele do .b. is .c. hi gu curthar7 ni roimpe.é 
(ferdhacht eich,’ macdhacht righ .1.) 19 danacht, crédhacht, mérdhacht,? 
feracht eich,? feracht choille, *mar in cédfocal11 do .b.210, 


[Only in P] 
banntrachd, leamhnachd .b., macachd riogh, oideachd, lorguireachd, 
comhuideachd .c. (coimhideachd .1.), cruithneachd, sdaoidheachd, 


daoidheachd, draoidheachd, oighreachd eighreachd, dghdhachd, 
(an bhanachd bhaile |1.). 


_ 850 An feracht choille acht gidh crddha . deanacht gcoinne!? is n-dla 18 hi. 
a Macacht righ cheirtech chondigh!* . ag sil meirtnech Madadhain. 
aNa baith?5 ar do mordhacht mhé . sdith'® a cérdhacht ar ceirde. 
aBeith gu neamhdhocht as dual duid! . triagh ‘do dhealbhacht'® a 

Dhiarmaid. 
[Not in CC?] 
Do faem? sé a cheangul ré a chorp . do mhealladh Dé don daennacht. 

855 As deanachd do dhuine mhaith . a mhaith uile ar fearachd eich. 
aQchd bfir as fearr n-oideachda . sibh as ceann don chuideachda, 
aRug dar n-annsa eachdra thinn . énmhac inghine Iaichim 

aar ceann ar ccoimdine a ccorp . earr oirbhiri ar an annsachd. 


27. BANAS BAILE, don bhanas bhaile, méd an bhanais 
bhaile, méd an bhanasa baile, na banais bhaile, na banasa baile, 
dona banasaibh baile, méd na mbanas mbaile, iar 2° bhanasa baile. 
banas bhaile 1. 

Banas baile, feras tighe no baile, dénmhas neith, inand gha- 
- bhaid.?! [ferus eich, ferus coille |. araon C?P] 


Iesim©4, icy... lat i gan) 2 daonacht C 

3 Om. H, drelmhas C, dealmas C? 4 moérdhas C 
elatebs 6-6 7 a, ch. d. ar a deireadh mur sin P 

7 gcuirthear C? 8 eith C, .I. no a leithéid eile add. P 2 eith C 
10-10 after 1. 851 zm CC? 11 gcéidcheart C? 

12 coille added in later hand C dee Ola aby 14 -idh C 

15 blaith C, baidh P 16 sdidh P 17 duit C 

18 dhealmacht CC?, dealbhdhachd P 12 aomh P 

20 dena C?, gan P 21 mar sin H 


u* 
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Faghail! ar 6 bhfindAonghasa . tre folaidh? nirb inndénmhasa. 
Ferr sind ét firferochd eichsi® . do bhrighfearas bhaile. 


28. COINDMHEADH,?! don choindmheadh, méd an 
choinnmidh, méd an choinnmedha, na coinnmhidh, na coinnmedha, 
dona coinnmedhaib, méd na coinnmedh, iar > choinnmedha. 

Coinnmedh, faiseamh, imramh,* smuaineamh,? taineamh, 
stiaineamh,* turnamh toirneamh .c. (tuirneamh* tornamh L), toramh? 
tuismeadh,? frichnamh fricnamh, dithramh, foirseadh [7 do-rinneadh 
méd an foirsde P], eangnamh, innramh® indreamh, térnamh,? 
érlamh, indreadh?» [ionnradh P], aitheasg .f, *foilcheas failcheas 
foilgheas failgheas mur sin acht slad do .b.* ‘faeisimh, sithimh, 
suainimh®*, wainimh |. uile7 [aitheasg fer. HP, coidreamh 
caidreamh, athnamh aithneamh, easnamh, tuaisgeart, deisgeart, 
sitheamh P] 


860 Mall cithladh na seanmhara . 6d bhand fichmhar imramha. 
aFa rian oighe ar§® dithramh dhi. Moire® 7 si ag dithladh Dé.1° 
Sdéd ag toirneamh fa thuir Chua!! . tré oighreadh nua ni chuir chr. 
bA chuil ghormsa dhatha an daoil . nd tornsa ar mhaoil flatha Fail .1. 
Mairg fer budh!? cuid coindmedha . duid ar fedh na himghona. 
865 O bhus!8 léir innte h’! aitreabh . faicther impe féin fricnamh.! 
Om baile ag breith a'® cheana . ni raibhe acht eich!” foirseadha. 
abNi beith gan ere a n-innramh . do chleith Ene an ingheanrudh. 
aDo-nidh innradha!® oidhche . innramha’® righ rofoirbhthe. 
abLuach a n-innreamha dhibh dlighidh . inghena?® igh chinidh Chind. 
870 Turus na slat stairc an t-innreamh®?! . fa ctiairt mac is inghen é.2? 
Gan dith na litre is lugha . frith 6 itche an érlamha. 
aA fuair sé dh’aithfer an fill . dob é a aithnemh 6% Féilim, 
Fis deighfir arna dhula® , nd% einigh?® nad?» engnumha. 
aAs mionghar?? do fas a8 ainneamh . tre Jar dithramh®? ndoireadh.® 
875 Tar sithimh do-chaidh an cur . nach 4il sgur don ithir dh’or®! 1. 


1 Foghuil P 2 fal- C2 8 9 girfearas eith C 
4 Faeisemh H, Faoiseamh P 5 tab- C2, gan P § imramh C 


7 tornamh tuirneamh tainimh sithimh faoisimh .], na ccuigear 7 dorinneadh 
cuid diobh P 


Seana ® Muire C 10 dhithl- dhe C 

11 gcua H 12 bhudh C 18 Mar is H, Mur as P 
“4 deleted in C2, a haitreabh P, inaittreabh H 15 frichnamh C 
16 mu H, mo P a elthaG 18 jonnramha P 

12 iomramha P 20 inghen C 21 tinneamh C 

220i EL dh G2 24 dhola C2 25 no 
26 einidh C 27 mioghar P 28 om. C2 


29 chlar ndiothramh P 80 doiredh C2 31 dar C, dhar H, dor P 
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[Only nm P| 
Do lamh fan ccrdoisigh na cearchuill . as dal faoisimh d’ealchuing é. 
Ni bheanam osa mall mé . a bharr don fearann foirsde .]. 
Beag m’Uainimh 6n da fear dhég . céd a mbuailidh as eadh iad [.l.] 
Do mhac Laoisigh ata a tol . col a mhnd gur bh’faoisimh d’fior .1, 


29. BRUGH,! don bhrugh, méd an bhrogha, méd an 
bhragha, na brogha, na bragha, dona broghaib, dona braghaib, 
[méd na mbrugh C?] méd na mbrogh, méd na mbragh, iar2 
brogha 7 bragha. 

Brugh, loch [lach .]. P], Lugh [Lamhfada HP], inand ghabhaid 
acht 3gan illradh ag Lugh 73 méd na mbrugh4 and d’iumarcaidh 
7 nach cdir méd na lach na lach leis. 5 
880 Fer do bhraghsa® do bhualadh . tabhar mer damhsa a dhénamh.? 

ab Fir tre fertais mara ag maidm , re mbaidhbh ndercghlais bragha Buidhbh. 

Imirt sgéith Lagha ar do ldimh . ar chléith tana do thimpdin. 

ab Damadh dath geal do gabhtha . ceadh fa racha a lach luchra .l, 

Do-bhir® an ghrian fa? Lach Léin . a dath féin aniar um ndin |1. 

[Wot in CC?) 
885 Lin catha san chaithirsin . sdim lacha ina leathursoin, 


30.10 OGH, don ugh, méd an uighe, na huighi,!! dona 
huighibh,!2 méd na n-uigheadh, méd na n-ogh, ith uighe, 7 aderar 
gurab € don uigh is .c. and. ugh illradh lethan is .c. aici 7 
tiathadh cdaol, do .b. ata.13 


31.14 TEACH, don tigh, don toigh, méd an tighe, méd 
an toighi, na tighe, na toighe, dona tighibh, dona toighibh, med 
na tighedh, méd na toigheadh, méd na teach, féch1> thighe 7 16 
toighe. 

17 Teach teagh, magh, leath .f. inann ghabhaid acht don toigh 
7 don mhoigh 7 mar ghabhaid. don tigh 7 don toigh mhdir 6 
chanamhain, magh mér mar sin, gan chanamhain acu acht sin. 


1 Loch HP 2 dena C?, gan P 

3-3 gm, C, Lugh Lamhfada acht gan illradh aigi HP 
47 méd na lugh add. C 

5 med na lach C, med lach na lach leis C? 


6 na mbraghsa HP 7 lochtach add. H 8 Dobheir P 

9 um HP 10 om, HP 11 9m, C, add. in later hand C? 
12 don uighibh C 18 No metrical citations 

14 om, P 15 dena C2, iar H 16 no C2 


= 
a 


Much of this paragraph is illegible in H 
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agh .f. 7 .b. inann ghabhaid! 7 leath f, méd na n-oigheadh méd 
na n-agh a dha thaibhréim illraidh, 1. lethan de uile acht méd 


na n-agh. 


ab Uaignes a toigh? finn Ferghail . 6 leanmhain doimh sing siubhlaigh. 
ab Mna gu ndin os cinn$ chorthair . a longthoigh ‘ mhoir find’ Ferchair® .c. 
(a longthoigh finn mhoir Marchaidh .].- 6 thdinic ni eaturra.’) 
ab Crech 6 Mhoigh lomrodaigh® Luirg . le groigh mbuirb tollbhrogaigh 
Taidhg. 
bRug don mhoigh finn fédnaidhe . troigh os cind an chédléime. 
890 abGilla a hoirear® bhrdonghlan Bhai . mur J4oghdhamh ndoi n-oighedh €é, 
[Only in 7] 
Teas ar ath ar oighibh 6nna . loigidh 6 thrath néna anund. 
Ni tarbha leath don da leithibh . is(?) leath Bhanbha @feithimh ort. 
Do cht a ngoire dh’oigh Muman . tre choin oile dha fosdadh. 


32.10 ATHAIR, don athair, mac an athar, na haithre, na 
haithreacha, “dona haithribh,1! dona haithreachaib, meicl? na 
n-aithredh, meic1? na n-aithreach, meic!? na n-athar, iar 13 aithre 
7 aithreacha. 

Athair, brathair, mathair, sir, derbhfiur inand ghabhaid14 acht 
illradh lethan ag an da ainm dhéigheancha 7 iad 15 féin 7 mathair 
do .b. #167 nach casadh do nid‘6 ar a taibhréim illraidh. meic 12 
na seathradh .l, meic!? na seathrach, meic12 na seathar .c.4 


aSeacht seathracha nimhe ar nemh . eachracha cridhe an Choimdhedh. 
895 @Rugais na haithre is na heighre'® . tucais raibhthi deimhne dhiuin, 
Roide ar n-aithredh dob aithnidh . mdide in t-aithber imaithbhir. 
aAr tri aithreacha?® is hi in dream . na tri glainchletha guidhem. 2° 
Dulc ar n-aithrichne wair?! sibh . nach wair aithrighthi aignidh. 
[Only in H] 
Da ndeachaimne dha reic ruibh . fuil Mheic ar seathairne sin. 
goo Sia gu seinChliaigh a fleasg Leamhna . measg ar deirfiair deamra dhi. 


33-22, MAIGHISTIR, don mhaighistir, mac an mhaighistir, 
mac an mhaighisdreach, na maighisdre,?3 na maighisdreacha, dona 24 


1 ghabus C2 2 dtoigh C? 5 cionn .C? 

4 -thoidh C 5 fionn C2 § ferchaire C 

7 eatara’ C 8 -aidh C © oirear C 

ON aT Ve ‘ after dona haithreachaib zz C a2 mic GC 

48 sir C2, tug’ .. lat EL ciate EL 1 siad H 

WSS nee 17 aniu C 18 ar naithre sar neidhre C2 
19 dtri naitveacha C2 20 guighem C 21 aithrechne fuair C2 


CEE (iis TENE *3 after maighisdreacha zz C 24 donu C 
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maighistribh, dona maighisdreachaibh, meici na maighisdredh, 
meic! na maighisdreach, far mhaighisdre 7 mhaighisdrecha. 
Maighistir, meinistir, minisdir, inand ghabhaid. 


Da mhagraill an mheinisdreach . nach bhfaghaim? re bhfulachtadh. 


34.2 CLIAMHAIN,! don chliamhain,} mac® an chlemhna,? 
na clemhna,? dona cleamhnaibh,®’ meic? na clemhnadh, {far 10 
chleamhna. 7 

Cliamhain,£ gamhuin, ainim, inann ghabhaid acht nach casaid 
araon* ar a° taibhréim illraighe 14 mar chliamhain. 4 


aMo mhaitheas uile acht mh’ainim! . a roinn is edh ordoighim 
amise 0’s ag minroinn mo raith . timnaim ise don Ardflaith. 


[Only in H] 


Na cuir Jan an arrthruigh ind . dal anfaidh resan ainim. 


35. GOIBHEL ff, don ghoibhél, méd an ghoibhél, méd 
an ghoibhéil, na goibhéil, na goibhéla, dona goibhélaibh, méd na 
ngoibhél, iar 13 ghoibhéla. '4 

Goibhél gaibhél, droibhél, soilér, mainér,:cuilén, meirén, coilér, 
oilén, dinnér,15 *uran oran, ftiaran* uaran, forran, iman, timan, 
caman, teannal .f., banndl? .f., macdamh maccaomh, roighlén? reighlén 
réighlén>, coimdén16, castur, taillitr, Tomas [Tomas P], tadhbas, 
sisur?, Seaan Seoan?, soisgél (masa ‘!7 inann)*», aiér aiedr, leannan, 
4easran, maithius,* uinnitin18, *cotun, prisin brisin (7 do-rinneadh 
gu gearr leis> jad)’, timpan (acht indscne!9 .b. and), imthus imthds, 
cogls coguas, caicdhios .f., faileannan, mdénannan, [imleacan HP] 
imleagdn, *ulchobhchan, tindl tinal, uathfas, caislén, aigén, Baitér?0, 
Lucas,* inand ghabhaid?! uile.2> 

[Only in P| 
muirén, Niocdél, atan, beagan, mainnsér, beangan, seangan, Nioclas 
Niocalas, annal, Annluan, Furnabhal, orghan, fomhdér omhdér, meadhon 
meadhan meidhedn, Rolén Roldnt, énaran donaran, compan cumpan, 
eighnén, firén, deibhlén, soighnén, pearstn, barun, galun. 


1 mic C 2 faghaim C? 8 om. P 

4 cliabhain CC? 5 chliabhain CC? 6 méd H 

7 cleabhna C? 8 cleabhnaibh 9 mic C 
10.sir C?, iarr H 11 jllrazgthi H 12 anaim C 

ise oane 14 ghoibhel C 15 dinér C, dinér C? 
16 coibhdén P 17 mas 18 yinnin C 


19 an H 20 Batér C, Bhaiter P 21 jat H 
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Do-chiiaidh le hénlén? oile . tain réghlén na righraidhe. 

605 abBruit Srdil is cranngal cheinngér . adhbhar reighlén d’foir Oirghiall. 
aCed ordain faghla? dod th’féin® . d’féil* na Samhna d’onair® taibh. 
aCuin benfas dar n-esran inn . an ghealchas chnesbhaa chuilfind. 
aLucht an bheatha cé a ccupla® . a ré as beatha bhrisunta.? 
aNa thor fithi chrisir® chuir . na phrisun® tuir ghnithi ghil. 

g10 Do filleadh call tar a chldon . le silleadh mall an mhacecaomh. 

ab Bré gagh corr!° an Chdomhdnaigh!! . ar dhamh trom’? na 
. dtailliuraibh. 13 
In fer le n-iarthair an t-itl . do fiarfaigh'* tegh an tailliur. 
Derbhaidh tennbhuille cert castiir . nert dernainne an bhastir bhuig. 
Mo chuairt!® go teagh an taillura . ar n-éindigha? .1. 

915 aLdoch eli ag iaraidh?” do sgél . do-gheibhe a ndiamhair droibhel. 

aBeiridh?® Jaoidhing?9 fa a lan sgél . as an chlar?° aibhinn oilén. 

Ni féd mé maitheamh in aieOr. na caitheadh sé raied] rium. 24 

Lan do dhoigh ’s do dhriubhragdn® . an clar foil 6s mh’imleagaén. 
Cloictheach % is a choirbél d’ér . coimhdén *! mér soichleach 5 na sliagh, 

920 Do-gébhthar é26 folamh fos . an domhan2’ as®8 hé a imthos. 
bAcht gi-bé29 da tabhar tis®° . ni marabh is é mh’! imthus, 3? 

Cia 6 bhfuighthi®? an din no® an duas . lamh is cuirthi ar in®> cocuas. 
Ni mhair an bloghtid don bhairghin . ni maith cogus Chobhthaigh. 
Atdé a flaitheas3* na ldimh féin . muna brég breth7 an tgoisgéil. 

925  Dér leis%® gach line dar légh . no gur légh Sile an soisgeéel. 

Gran gach leirgi um laibheanndn®® . ni deirgi mam MOnannan. 
aFurnamhal?*? ni feramhail . ulehobhchan a indamhail. 

aTor beag a mbarr in tulchan#? . nead and ag an*? ulehubhchan., 
ab Cosmhail is oighidh Aodha . fa nguilid mnd is mac&omha. 

930 aNi tugadh timcheall## Aodha . a milchoin nd a‘? mac&domha 

abndid sedid bile finn Eachta . ndid cinn fine a oireachta. 


1 enlen C, einlen C? ~ foghla iz 3 dod tfein C2, gat féin P 
Sete 5 anair CP § a gcupla C*, an cupla P 
7 brisinda C 8 crisur CC2, chniostr P ® pristn C 
10 scorr C? 11 chaoanaidh C 12° dirom C2 

13 dtailiuraibh C? taileabhwraibh C 14 -idh, € 

18 Ar ccuaird P 16 an eindhiogha, H 17 jarraidh P 
18 Bir- C, Beir- C*, Beiris P 12 Jaighing C 

20iclar Cy cclars 21 rim C*, riom P, rum H 

22 eshoimh sdo ghriobhragan P 23 Cloiceach C, Cloigtheach H 
24 coibhdén P 25 soitleach P °8 Gion go bhfuil sé P 
27 domha C 28 budh HP 29 gidh be C2 

sOutOsn C7 EL alfa GP 


t 82 imthos C2, imthéss H 
33 fuighthi C 88+ CC2 na Ht 3% do C2 


a0 leigheas) P 87 an bocht do bhreith H 

8 corr. to le C%, ar H 89 Jaidhennan H, laoidheannan P 

40 Furnabhal P “1 indsamhail C2, innSamhuil P 42 tolchan C2 
45 om. © 44 tiomeall P 45 na C, naid a C2, no a P 
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aMna ga! aithne a hdérchoilér? . san bfaithchi? 14 an lérthinol. 
aSgéi do théigh griaidh re ngleodgh* . Seodn®> féin tair® én aier.? 
[Wot tn CC2] 
All brijachdhub roigér riasgach . goibél tathmhar ilphiasdach. 
Trom an tdir ar dhamh ndroibhéil . sagh coiléir® dir i Altin. 
935  Coingir Slegh® ceinngér caithfidh . fa reghlén fer n-anaithnidh. 
Gébaidh réd gu ré an seanndiin , bd beanmur 6g ar iman. 
Meiréin a nglenntaib na Goill . re seabcaib1° Chenéil Chonoill.11 
bAtdid a tri techta am tigh . ga deacra ni do neithibh. 12 
(A techta fa tri nar tigh an dénum ele.)> 
[Only mn P| 
Romhor do choguin dar ccreachuibh . fomhor boduigh leathuin léith, 
940 As tamhan na donaran . no ar shiaghadh O Suilliobhdn. 
Ar bhfearg 6 do-chi ar ccomhfis . a searg do-ni Niocalas. 
Cuid do chios an bharun bhig . an galun bhios do Bhrighid. 
Tug lamh na leannan bhfoluigh . teannal um chldér cConchubhair. 
Rath Da Thi fuinn ar farbhas . tadhbhas duinn i ar ainghlés. 
945  Bearar do chead Dé na ndul . lé leanabh beag san briosun. 
Fuilngeadh sionn!* dé bochda bhios . a thochda a ccionn gach 
cdoicdhios. 


36. TAILLEABHAR", don tailleabhar, mac an tiill- 
eabhair, na tailleabhair, dona tailleabhruibh, meic '5 na tailleabhar, 
jar 16 thailleabhra. 

Tailleabhar, uinneamhan, casabhar, foghamhar faghamhar, 
deichneamhar!7, sisabhar*, [duilleabhar duileabhar, Conchabhar P], 
inand ghabhaid'8, *casadh do-nid ar a tullréim illraighe 7 ar a 
tothlughadh.* 


aSi leis 6n eirc a hEamhain™ . beirt suil2° ti 6n tailleabhair [.]. C?] 
aCruindinadh isin chriaidh duind?! . biaidh gan®? uinneamhan dlainn.*8 
Slegh 6d bhoisi2# na bloghaib . acht?> feadh coisi®® casabhair. 
950 Car?? an faghamhair *8 uile . a bhanamhail bharrbhuidhe. 
[Only in P] 
Buidhean chleithleabhar thri ttriar . giall do-ni deichneabhar dhiobh. 


1 gut C 2 érchuilér C 8 ar faighthe P 

4 le gleaagh C, re ngleoadh C? 5 Seaan C 6 fuair P 
7 aiedr P 8 choiléir P 9 gleadh P 

10 9 §eabhcuibh P 11 cconuill P 

12 This couplet is out of place. It ts added in later ink, 

13 sinn MS. 14 Tdileabhar H, szc etc. C? passim. 

15 mic C 16 marbh H, gan P 17 deichneabhar P 
18 jad H 19 eamhain C 20e sl 

21 criadh nduind C, ccriaidh nduinn P, cviaidh duind C? 

22 sun C? 23 gan n. n, P 24 bhoisse P 


2 gu H, go P 26 choisi C?H 27 Fedh HP 28 faghmhair C 
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37.1 DEATHACH, don deathaigh, méd na deathcha, na 
deathcha, dona deathchaibh, méd na ndeathach, féch?2 dheathcha. 

Deathach, cepach,> grisach, greallach, crannach, Brédach?, 
sgethach, cliathach, misach (acht gan illrad aici), menntoghal?, 
mea_hal .c. (meabhail .1.)*, sliasad, codal .c. (codail .1.)’, cimhas, 
banamhus, *colann calann, olann?, righan, pudhar .b., ladhar, » 
médal, sithal .c. (sitheal ..), *imedhain3, agallaimh, diamhair2, 
inonn4 7 so sis acht gé adubhramur tuas5 iad, foghail faghail (on 
da chéill), foghal faghal (an bhaile), toghail .c. (toghal 1)*, dighal 
dighail, riaghal riaghail, fedhain fedhan,® inann ghabaid [uile C?] 
trid anuas. 

[Only m P| 

liamhuin, friothédlamh friothalamh, fularamh folaramh falaramh 
furalamh foralamh fardlamh (an oiread sin ar ghuthaidhe dhiobh), 
leanamhuin, tuilleamhuin toilleamhuin. 


aMas fir do as menntoghlach mhé . no no is sengcodhnach Siuire. 
Dath na grischa ar griadh i Roigh. snuadh dir na mischa ar a mhail. 
aOl ar mbainnine ni bhacfa . srén chaillighe ceapcha. 
955 Géill fa sithlaibh dir gha n-iumchar . ag righraidh fé6id Almhan. 
Séd fine ar nach daigh dicheal . sitheal bhile Chlair Chriachan .1. 
abGabh do lagha a mheic Matha . deit as cara ceapacha |]. 
abNocha n-uil orrlach uile . a connlach na ceapaighe .1. 
ab Uaill na ndamh san mhi Mharta . is hi do bhladh na Brédcha 
ab do teannadh le digh ndrichta . idh luptha um cengal céchta. 
g60 abFa dhruim piasta ar linntibh lacha . filltir sliasta flatha Fail. 
abPldigh as dighal ar in dreim . lerbh ail sgribadh an sgribind. 
ab A viaghal 6 dho bhris ben . ni hiadhadh ris do-rinneadh. 
aDo gadadh tam mart meabhla . triagh nar thacht mo thighearna, 
aTug si biadh don bhanamhais . 6 do bhi a cliar comhadhais. 
965 b>Gidh lesc leat loghadh damhsa . a fir? bhig na banamhsa 
ab frith dod taithinti8 a ghribh ghlan . do sidh d’aithilti th’athar. 
abCir aga cur a cend® Adhna . mil seng dubh gach ladhra?® lé. 
Tuillidh si ar lar a ladhra?’® . gallgha ’s as lan di a derna. 
abSedid 7 sldinte challa . tredid mhalla tainte troma. 
ab Fedhain nachar mhoille ar mhndibh . tre fedhaibh Chloinne Cochlain. 
970 aA n-dth na médla is maidm air . sbairn an chédgha nir chosain, 
aRun sidha ag finnferaibh Fail . d'imfedhain fina 6n Easpain, 
[Wot in CC?] 
Na deathcha a n-iath" anaithnidh . triath Cechna is da chomharthaibh. 
bGan luag cliathcha um chend bur n-dla . ferr na briathra mora amuigh. 


1 See note on § 10 p. 52 2 seachain C? gan P 
* = imfedhain, -ghain CC? {Toms C 5 adubhradh a tus C 
6 féghain, feghain etc. Mss. 7 mheic H 8 cotaihinte C 


® gcend C2 10 laghra Mss, 1 Deathcha tre iath P 
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Caibhdheana ret ndil ag dul . airgheana righ an riaghal. 

975 Lor lat d’faghdil a n-iarrfa . gabhdil chliachdha ar h’at értha. 
aCiomhsa a chladh arna comhar . an magh fionns[a] an bhfacabhar. 
aNar mheala t’airm a Aonghuis . ; 

‘is maith ma challa’ no ‘as maith dath mo challa’ do dhtnadh air. 
aMart meanntoile an mart do chuir . tart Bealltuine ar na bochduibh. 


38.? TRAGH f, don tragh, méd an trdigh, méd an tragha, 
na traigh, na tragha, dona traghaibh, méd na tragh, iar? thrigha. 

Tragh, rath, taobh, taom, bricht?», gris, fros fras, dobh (6n 
dath), ramh, bocht, gomh, brigh, fairbriogh fairbhriogh4, dealbh (na 
haighthi), srath? (na habhann), inann 7 so sis acht gan so sis® do 
-b.,8 dal (chugad), sidh sith (rit), blath, brath (acht. gan illradh aigi), 
tath, cas, fas, as’, lis, gits, des, tus tds, nds, snamh, rath (go gerr 
arden), as (dir), blas,$ meath, gras grasd .c. (grads .1.)*, gradh, gadh, 
agh, slan, (6n choroighecht), bagh, trath, rath? (6n tslanoighecht)!0, 
ol, sddh (6n digh1!), tlas, trias, lias, trés, més, dlis?, nus*, maos12, 
baos13, gnas, *luth ludh, fod fad, (gu gerr)4, cruas, méd (lethan), 
fath [6 dha chéill P], sgis (ort), tracht, brad, flaithes>, maithes, 
foras*, saidhbhres, daidhbhres‘4, indlus#>, cruineas cruindes, tinnes 
teinnes, braithres, esréd, baithes, breghas15, oides*, sanas, *denas, 
[aitheasg .f. C?P], doilghes duilghes, duthchas, ddchas, ocras ocaras 
acras acaras*, cicras cicaras, iaratas iaradhas .c. (iarudas .1.)°, 
coimhéd, forcoimhéd1é (.c. do rind iad17), urramhas, urradhas 
orradhus erradhus (7 ni hd!8 énchéill), 19soirbhes, doirbes, coimes, 
cendus, indmhus, dealbhas?0, cleamhnas?!, fiabrus, oires (6 dha 
chéill")19 aebhnes, folachtas* falachtas*, aighnes, ainbhes2?, uaignes 
uainghes, dines, dualas dualghas, fialas*, flaitheamhnas, caicdighes, 


1 leva P 

2 This section and the following are combined in H and P, but nouns 
of more than one syllable in -es, -as, -us appear in a separate section under 
Teindes (Tinneas P) 

3 siobl- C2, gan P, and under Teindes, fulaing theindesa H 


4 sic C?P, -brigh C, -bhrigh H 5 sic C2, acht gu soiser C 
6 dfer. 7 do .b. uile inand iad. A mbrdithre .f. and so sis etc. HP 

7 om. CH 8 go gearr add P Bachors 
10 sldnoighecht C 11 na dighi H 12 mas C 

183 bas C 14 saibhres daibhres CC? 

15 breadhus H, breaghdhus P 16 forchoimhéd HP 

17 7 is .c, dorinnedh iad C, om, HP 18 9 CP 

19-19 9m, C 20 dealmus C2, dealmhas H 


21 cleabhnus C? 22 ainmhes CC? ainbhfis H 
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aadhaltras!, imertas, comhaltas, ingantas, bunadhas, dighaltas, 
tabhartus, oireachtas, imarbhas, féicheamhnas2, breitheamhnas?, 
[faitches, buanbus C?P] inand ghabaid 7 tragh .f. acht nach 
comhfada iad.8 F 
[Mot in CC] 
radh, sas, blas, aimhles 

[Only in P] 
biiadh, foilcheas failcheas foilgheas failgheas, fadh, cios, sbrios, 
eélus, macnus, daltus, bronntanus, comortus, teinneanus, parrthus 
parrdhus, foltanus faltanus, aiteas, anaiteas. 


aNi fuighe! sé sidh5 an taobha . ’s na bidh® acht cré dhdona a nDia. 
980 abGidh mor ré radha? riar airdrigh . ni iar china is fairbrigh® dfir. 
ab Gach frosa sneachta dha sil . ni hosa® an?° ealta dh’dirimh .1. 
A dhath mar 40bh uighe an!° luin. nd mar mhuine caomh caolaigh. 4 
abDimbtan 6n brucht bhangoillsi . in dracht indfiar' Alainnsi. 1 
ab Aobh a aighthi?5 ar a ingin . cdomh san bhfaithchi!® Feidhlimidh. 
Cuid an bhochta ar dail!” is duiligh . cair!® gorta a cuiligh?® da chinn. 
abFola na mbrathar ni bian . dual bathadh gomha san?° ghaol. 
ab Aines tar gomh ag mnai mérchuirr . ag dol ar chdoi ndérthruim dhi. 
abCinnus do dealbh ibh uile . ’s gan duine ar dhealbh fir ele. 
aTainic soin da léim ludha . béim stla 7 goin ghradha. 
990 Nach doiligh gan d&l coinne . fa chldr nOiligh againne. 
abDo §giublaigh a ndail duine . tdin Muighe iubhraigh Ele?! 
.c. 7 ni uil ainm uathaidh aige. 


Ni fuil amuigh gidh®? sedl sith . crich nach fuil a mbedl a bldith.% 
ab Faicfe24 smal borb an bratha . bord gach Atha lan luatha. 
Tairtheam > comairci®¢ ar cinn braith . mér orainn?? eagla an éntraith. 
995 bMichél ar mbrethemh brdtha . don chruinne as crdobh niabhlatha 
bbidh mar td gacha®® tratha . agar ndin 14 an ltanbrdtha. 
abDrem dhine fa criaidh na cruinne . line na diaidh®® uirre ag As. 
Leibhsi na stsa ’s80 na sréin . t’eichsi3! ag béin tusa d’ibh Tail. 
bMes ar mhaith gach fir dob Ail . do dhail dhigh raith da gach righ. 


Ke) 
oe) 
wn 


1 aghaltras CP 2 féitheamhnas CC? 

8 sic C?; inann ghabhaid 7 tragh.f, gin gu comhfada follows caicdighes 7 C 
* fuigedh C2 5 sioth P § bioth P 7 ragha C 
§ airbrigh C 2 osa C 10 om. C ee 

® chaolaigh C, gcaomh gcaolazgh C2, caem caeluigh H, ch. cc. P 
izsinuay, CG 1 aoibhinnsi C2 15 aithchi C 
16 bfaithi CC? 17 ndail C? 18 cdirP 

wo ccuiligh Ne 20RsaG 41 eC nine c 

2 Ni fuigfe amuigh budh H, Ni fuighthi amuigh ge P 

28 an bhraith P 24 Faoicf C2 2% Tairthaem C 
26 -chi C2 27 oirne C? °8 ata gach H 


29 diadh C, diaigh C? 60 as H 31 teithsi C 
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abFer an ais dir ar a eing! . budh téir ar in nGlais nGaibhnind,?2 
1000 As d’iarraidh mheith a mheic grddhaigh , deit né is? do bhreith 
aruigh* ort. 
ab Mar thug laimh fa chreich® na Casg . a leith a grdsd do-chaidh® Crisd, 
aNir chuir a cor no a sl4n? sinn . nirbh 418 linn gan dol fa dhoirr, 
abLoér ratha na righréine . ar §logh Ratha Ruaidhrine, 
aTonn bhaéidh an bhéine® brathar . bathadh féine Chldir Chriachan. 
1005 Gu fégha tharadh in trdicht . béra 6 bhaire a caladh chuairt®, 
ab Codlaidh sinn aghaidh an faidsin™ , gur chabhair linn t’aicsin1? ann. 
Jl. or .df. is .c. gach persa Idir énsilla. 
abCli maithesa ni mhaidh neach . re taibh maitheasa!3 Muimhnech.'4 
ab Crodh sldigh ar drocheoimhéd de! . forecoimhéd doib a ndaingne. 
abSgor seng ar srathaibh na Muaidhe! . lachain chenn n-waine ar 
gach n-ath. 
1010. Do-ghéna an chli do choimhéd . is déna i d’foreoimhéd.17 
Tug gach sdoi sedh san!8 roighéig . fer coimhéid do ghnai Gerdid. 
20Srath d’faigsin isin Imleach . gan an sraitsin sibheinnfliwch 
abDo-bheir sgath Chuille ar a chondch . ba ]an*1 uisge a eisréd, 22 
Nach dech brden esréda uirre . teisréga?? craob Chuille in coin. 
1o15g 2Fa thuind do* bhaitheis bhrecglais . do thuill aitheis oireachtais. 
In® bréid 7 in® breaghas?® . do thréig ar in tighedhas2’. 
Na luigh®8 é gu burasa . do-chluin sé na sanasa. 
- abDo chaidribh Geanus do dhuine . feabhus t’aignidh uile a Aodh. 
Ar dhil an chalann da cicras . mh’anam fa-rir icfas é. 
1020 Dod chloidhemh®? nir3° chédlongadh . ’snir®! coisgedh a chicaras. 
ab Fuilngidh38 breac acras ar édtrdigh . do mhacnas re miltoigh. 
ab Ar guirghi is edh do-ugais®4 , a bfuighbhi®> ar edh n-iarudais |1. 
aSribh tre tholchaibh taobhghlasa . na orthain %6 d’fir fiabhrasa. 
abGidh céir Meadhbh re Méir do mhes . a ndealhbh nir chdir®7 do 
choimes, *8 
1025 abNi bhacfa dh’don iaradhas . crdobh Thlachtgha na trédhenus®?, 
ab Urramhas nachar dhluigh dho . do chuir urradhas orra. 


1 ing C 2 Glais Gaibhneinn C? aise ht 

4 graidh C, ar- C? 5 chreizth C ® dochtaidh C 
7 slain C Sis7o 0b; vail eC? 9 bhéinne P 
10 cuairt CH 1 fad sin C 12 tfaicsin C? 

13 maithea add. C 14 mainech C? 15 -choimhed dhe C 
16 Muaighe C 17 -choimhéd HP 18 sa H 
19 a C-HP 20 add, C* in marg. 21 ballan C 
22 heisred C? 23 teisréda C 24 dod C % a H 


26 breadhas H, brechtus C2, breaghdhus P 
27 a dtigeghus C%, a tigheadhghas P, in triubhas C 


28 luidh CC? 229 chlidhemh C 80 ni H 31 do H 
32 coisedh C 38 Fuilgidh C 34 dho hugais C 
35 bfuibhi C 86 horthuin P 87 ni .c.'C? 


88 chomes C 39 tréghenus C, treigenus C? 


go 


a 


a 
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aA? fichdi bé sa eich? fiaras? . mé fa dheich* mo dualas dé. 
bNi hadhbhar® sgis an sgaradh . faghbhadh dhis gan dealughadh. 
bMana derna eisde taill . ga meisde biaidh ndealbha ar dhuil. 


1030 abNa bhrad do bi ar in mnaisi . fad a haisi® is i ar h’éisi7. 


1035 


1040 


1045 


1050 


1055 


1060 


16 
19 


aSribh flar8 a fidh® chndéimhilis . do Niall na fir énoiris. 


[Not in CC] 
A trdth molta an deilbh a Dhé . as molta an té dar feidhm hi. 
Ma do-nim gaire is tar?? gom . ar ndol do righ Claire ar ceal. 
Do" thuig ti bdeghal an bhrdith . ag sderadh chaich ar chri an chich, 
An troigh glisgeal bhoindgheal bldith . nach brisfeadh oighreadh 
éntraith. 
As traghadh lacha as a lar . Jamh fa bhadhadh ratha an righ. 
Tig fiinn deradh an éga . bdeghal gan chiil coiméda. 
Gu gliaidh do-ghni theinnenas!2. O Briain ga mbi ar n-urradhus‘ 
do-ni a Slegh* ruiadh rionnSolus . gu fer tadh a hurramhus.!° 
bLér do dhuine fan digh cuisg . eruine an fir um an amuisg. 
bNir hinchuir igh 6rdasa . ar mac fir fiabrusa. 
[Only in P| 
Tiocfa an Jan eadruibh is é . freagruidh é na thragh sul ti. 
Reanna sleagh!® a n-ath fa Aodh . ddor an fleadh ag rath na riogh. 
Dar Jat!? dob fairbriogh a oighidh . mac airdriogh gan oighir air. 
Na tri frosa muna fearthair . ni bhi a Rosa fearthuin fuibh. 
T’olc a dhuine as deaghthaobha . da ccuire ort aithmhéla. 
An fis ler éirigh a tathamh . ag déinimh ghris d’achadh Airt. 
As i an foilcheas eisinnill . a Ri an toirrcheas taisighim, 
Teachd tar muir mbuirb an bhratha . dana dhuit le luing leénta. 
Caor sidigh nach foda fatha . fatha ar cdir troda trictha. 
Goradh tdith taibh d’farmhumbain . do-chtaidh fa Raith rioghLughuidh. 
Fleadh ann ‘ga sgdoiltir sgéla . clann!8 Ebha a n-aointigh Ola. 
Do sgoilt giolla gég don ghius . do bhrég lius na Sionna sias. 
Da mbeadh maith a ndan da dhul . ar Jar a raith ni rachadh. 
Fear an éngha ’s an ais oir . ni thérna toir ar ais taidh. 
Da chrann fir an érasa . ni rann sin ’s an Sémussa. 
Bean do §$ir fear n-uaigneasa . budh bean fir at égmbuissea, 
Ga beag mur fath duilghis diinn . tntidh ar chach far fuirghis wainn. 
Fath Wiidh is fath faitcheasa . dhtinn an trath fa ttiocfasa. 
Ar do dhuthchus na dador oineach . a chrdobh chilchas groidheach 
Ghrég. 
Fearr mo dhochus!® ma a dhénaimh2° . a érchros an Firénaigh, 


Na P 2 sa eith C, sna heich P 8 uaras C 
dheith C 5 adhbhar C § haoisi C? aisi C 
ar éisi C 8 Sriubh fiar C ® bfidh C%, fiodh P 
tre P ii Nior P 12 tinneanus P 18 nurramhus P 
sledk H, sleadh P 15 hurradhus .c. 6n chéillsin P 
sleadh Ms. 17 leat MS. 18 clan MS. 


dhéthcus Ms. = 20 dhénamh ms. 


II. DECLENSION gi 


39. TRAGH b. don traigh, méd na traighe, na tragha, 
dona traghaib, méd na tragh, iar thragha}, 

Tragh, rath, taobh, taom, bricht, gris, fros fras, Aebh2 (on 
dath), bocht, gomh, ramh, brigh, fairbrigh3 fairbhrigh, dealbh (na 
haighthi), tnuth tnudh, cich cigh4, sith® sidh (na gcnoc®), chimh, 
téd, sgiath, sgtab, sreéddh, leath, beach, smal, gas, cul, gruadh, 
clan (na* con), feall, peann,* dalbh [én bhreig P], wall, smias, 
tarr, blaosg [plaosg P], inann 7 so sis acht na cédchirt .df. da 
n-iumurcaidh, aobh (innad 7), cerd (én cheird), adhbh (chiuil), beart 
(chluichi§), erc* (luachra), croch, riagh (6 énchéill), clas, ugh, subh, 
esc, cealg, learg, bearn, tiach tiagh, sodh sadh9, cos, cloch, sealg, 
leag, (loghmhor), fadhbh (an duine), earr, frémh prémh, gég, sceach, 
cleth, cliath, tamh, buadh, criadh, riag1, sreabb, fledh, sdim, dias 
dés (arbha), sgoth sgath, bos bas, tiagh, dtas, crot, tagh?°, tres@” 
[on treis C2], gres*, sreath (an arbha), crumh, ferb?, corm1!, dedr dér, 
both, blogh blagh, (6n roind), ogh, Mor, eas (6n eis), *sleagh, cnedh, 
cned, bang, ferg, balg (an tsrotha!?), medh, sgiamh, grian [an 
ai¢ir P], nlamh, creg crag, seacc, tuath, balg (bhdoghail13), inann 
ehabhaid uile, emh eabh* mur sin leis, inann ghabhaid 7 tragh .b. 
€no aobh inonn® [dere C?P, sealbh, feadhb H, each, liog, ciall, cual, 
barc, carbh, dérc, leas (na coisi) P]. 


ab Atdm ar sds luit I Floind . fan eruit do fas in fochainn .c. 


[fan muic 1. C2] 
abNa banboicht gan ni fa nimh , a Raghnailt a Ri an richidh. 
ab A Cill Athrachta ni fuil . acht athbochta ar! na n-argain. 

Is tegar boichti mo! beart . seagal is coirci is cruithneacht. 
1065 2b Arm san Ath gé thi thrithe . bithe a ri ar sgdth do sgéithi’®. 
abGris chdomh ar car a smaile . dille taobh nglan do ghruaidhe. 

An chiairt do-ni ci 6 chuain™ , 6t Uaidh is i budh du din. 
abDamh ag derbhadh na feille!* . nemhghlan fal na firinde. 

aGreim d4!® thengaidh toirbhéraidh : do?° fpeind chennduibh?! 

choirrghléghil ”*. 


1 gan tr. P 2 adebh C : 3 fairbir C 4 cidh C 

5 om. C 6 an chnuic P 7 inand C, ort H 

8 chluithi CC2, én bheirt H, 6 bheirt an chluithe 7 an éduigh P 

9 s6dh sddh C, sogh sagh HP 

10 ruagh C 11 crom C, corn H 

12 trotha C, bolg balg an tgréin 7 an tSrotha 7 an easa 7 an iomhuis do 
.b. bolg balg an duine 7 an ghabhann .dfer. P 

13 baghail C, bhaodhail C? 14 air C 15 ma C 16 sgeththe C 

17 9 a ctiain C?P, o ctain H aSfillt ©2 19 do C? 

20 da P 21 -dhuibh C 22 cor- C, chorr- C%, coirr- P 


1070 


1075 


1080 


1085 


1090 


1095 


1100 
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abCainim fan treas osnadh é . mé tres a cosnamh re chai'. 
abMo ghlér mar thugas threis nguil . ac techt os taisib Donnchaidh. 
aLuath gnimhradh do gheilpheinde? . gu hichdar a himaire. 
Do-chiaidh ar dhailbh fa deredh . in mhaidm thuaidh do tairngered. 
aGuil 7 walla arda . dha? bfuil tadha ar indarba. 
abDo-chtiadar re cois an farla . a hiath* Ereann anba an béd 
abtar sdile bhfaar sreabhglan Saxan . Wall is engnam gasradh nGrég® 
Ri Eile do dhdil gach Quiais . cndimh gan smuais Eire dha éis. 
An adhbbh chitil do bi na® bhois . carbh gan sditir i na égmais. 
ab Toirrches eirci d’érbhl4osgaib . an eitni fan énrighsin. D 
abNo gu mbraithedh a mbiadh aga . do sgaithedh riagh? fada @’fir. 
Ga® breith dha® righe! re réigh!! . do feich 12 a13 cridhe an> coiscéim. 
abSileadh deor rtadh ar ruisgne . mur uisge a bedl!* tar eisci. 
ab M’ferg f4 rennalb risin Rdidsech* . dealg do chennaib digsgech i. 
Osadh fir ar mbreith a buaidh . gu breith in Luain ribh gun righ" .1. 
ab Adeir17 in ri!8 teile an tuagh . ertiadh a Sleighi isi ar na snim. 
ab Lann {tar féinidh Chonmaicne . téigidh *® a ertiadh cheinnberti. 
Még2° 6s mo chinn m’flad am fochair . an ruag rim nir mhothaigh me. 
ab A bfuil as-tigh a ta?! an fleadhsoin® . ni fir ni mna is easbaidh ann. 
Ibther leis mér bhfleadhtunna?? bhftar . eatorra ar-don. 
aBarr dés 6n tuile tharaidh*% . gabhaidh bés duine dhubhaigh. 
bLuibh na heisi?® dob2* é a ham2?., crand na ceisi i n-6 Bé®* Bhind. 
29 Bldosga dir i Feradhaigh . taosga ddéibh ag Danaruibh. 
aAtd si ar cil gum® chursa . gidh i an chul mo®! chomhursa. 
abBeg da hioth do-chuaidh ar gcul . an chul don bioth do-tair® Aodh, 
abDo bhreith on tuaighsi is truagh lem . ga tuagh is * uaisle aidhleann.** 
abNa ghoire ni racha an ruag . sguab dhatha roimhe san rdéd. 
ab Ni bhalg an tir tar a Tadhgaibh . gach Tadhg dibh dha targaidh techt. 
ab Méraidh am chroidhe a chleth Bhreagh®>. eabh in oighe gé dech dhamh. 
aFlaith Cé n6é gur chaith a eibh . dob € an flaith és na flaithibh. 
abUaim gu mil craige a chinidh . bidh aige na®® oirighidh. 


[Not in CC] 


Ni dernas laidh®? riam na rand . da bharr flar mar aibh na mind. 


1 caoi C? 2 -peinde C; -fpinne C, -phinne P 3 ga C2P 
* iath C 5 Greg C 6 ana H 7 yiadh CC? S Dae 
8 ga, P 10 ridhe CC? 41 yéidh CC® 12 feith CHP 
18 na HP # mbéol C 15 roisdech C? 

16 gan ri C 17 Adir C2 18 righ € 

19 téidhigh C 2 Eg CH 2 asdigh adta C2 

22 -sin C 23 -thonna C, tonna C? 24 thoraidhk P 
ad AEM CC 2% nib H 7 am CH 

28 indd bé C, ano bhé C2 ano mbe H 

29 om. C, add, C® in marg. 30 gham C, dom P 

31 ma C 82 -fuair C2 83 dob C? 

34 aighleann CC? : 85 Bhreadh CC? Bering? 
derna laigh H, dhearnas laoidh P 
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